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y* an Advertifement prefixed to this work, we are informed, 

and very truly, that, notwithftanding the multiplicity of 
publications on the fubjeét of the French revolution, not one 
Kas made its appearance that has any pretenfions to the name 
of an hiftory. 


‘ The fketch, fays the author, which has been tranflated from 
the Almanach Hiftorique of M. Rabaut, is fo extremely brief, that 
it does not even narrate the principal facts; and from the fituation 
and circumftances of the author it is neceffarily partial, and may be 
confidered rather as an oration or panegyric than as an hiftorical 
narrative. The -Hiftory of Baron Dillon proceeds no farther than 
the taking of the Baftille; and a work publithed in 1792, under the 
title of An hiftorical Sketch of the French Revolution, ends with 
the diffolution of the firft aflembly. ‘The charge of grofs partiality 
alfo applies to this laft work ; and we may venture to add, that the 
facts are in general very incorreétly ftated.’ 


We are farther very candidly apprifed, that feveral chap- 
ters of this work have already appeared in the New Annual 
Regifter. Our teaders will, no doubt, recollect how great a 
portion of the value of that popular volume was to be attri- 
buted to the excellence of its hiftorical matter. As already our 
weaders are in poffeflion of our fentiments on what has been 
publifhed, we fhall confine our remarks to what is new in the 
prefent work, and indeed we here find ample room for fpecu- 
lation and encomium. 

In an introductory chapter, the author inveftigates the 
caufes which gave rife to the revolution, and differs, appa- 
rently on good grounds, from thofe who attribute that event 
to the fpirit of ee excited by the writings of the French 
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2 Impartial Hiftory of the French, Revolution. 


philofophers, allows that ‘ the diffufion of knowledge may 
teach men to /ce/ their wrongs,’-but contends, that ‘ the pain- 
ful fenfe of oppreffion’ only ‘ will ftimulate to re/ent them,’ 


‘ It would be a fource of confolation, he obferves, to mankind, 
if we could lay it down asa maxim, that the extreme of tyranny is 
always produétive of liberty; but the long deprefiion of enflaved 
Rome, as well as more modern examples, forbid us to indulge the 
fiattering fpeculation. It is, however, fome difcouragement to def- 
potifm, that, in ‘certain circumftances, a revolution is commonly 
the confequence of great oppreffion ; and that it is difficult, if not 
‘impoffible, for a monarch to guard, by any artificial arrangements, 
the fanétuaries of arbitrary power. | 

« Hiftory, ancient or modern, affords no inftance of a country, 

‘in which defpotifm was reduced to fo complete a fyftem as in 
-France. ‘The king levied taxes, by his fole authority, to a greater — 
annual amount than are raifed by the whole of thofe immenfe ter- 
ritories which compofe the Germanic body. The people were ftu- 
dioufly deprefled by poverty, ignorance, and extortion. They had 
no rights, or were carefully inftruéted never to claim them. Every 
private citizen was liable to be forced by the officers of government 
from his ftarving family to work in fome corvée of public concern, 
or of abfurd magnificence—He was taxed to more than half the 
amount of his income; and among thefe, one of the moft oppref- 
five was the gabelle or falt-tax, by which he was forced to pay atan 
exorbitant rate for that neceffary commodity, while he was neither 
allowed to purchafe when he pleafed, nor to afcertain the quantity, 
but both were left at the difcretion of the farmers of the revenue. 

* Tyranhty, exercifed upon the property of a nation, muft ever 
be accompanied with a tyranny againift their perfons. The king 
and his minifters poffeffed an unlimited power of imprifonment— 
Under the pretence of preferving the public tranquillity againft trai- 
tors and infurgents, the deteftable invention of lettres de cachet was 
contrived: and this praétice was carried to fuch a dreadful excefs, 


_ that they were notorioufly fold by the miftrefles and favourites of 


the monarch, and even by their fubordinate agents ; by which any 
perfon of the higher claffes, for a pecuniary cohfideration, might 
gratify, to, the full extent, his envy, his caprice, or his revenge. 

‘ The chain of defpotifm defcended. ‘The privileged orders, as 
they were called, the nobility and clergy, participated in the rapine 
and injuftice of the court. The nobility were bribed to the fupport 


. of this immente fabric of corruption and mifery, by a complete ex- 


emption from all public contributions; and their paffions were gra- 
tified with the privilege of procuring lettres de cachet, upon moft 
voccafions, againft thofe who offended or difpleafed them. The 


_ Clergy are faid to have been invefted with nearly a fifth of the net ° 


produce of the whole kingdom, exclufive of effates of immenfe 
value. 


¢ The 








Impartial Hiftery of the French Revolution. 2 
- * The adminiftration of juftice was well calculated to affimilate 
-with the reft of the fyftem: The criminal trials were generally fe- 
vcret, and the ftate trials‘always fo~But the moft complete abfurdity 
was, that:men: were not elevated to the bench of juftice for their 
talents or their integrity, but the feats on thofe venerable tribunats 
‘were publicly. and notorioufly fold to the higheft bidder; and it is 
affirmed, that the decifions of the courts were {carcely lefs venal. 

‘ Grofs and ‘audacious as)nwere thefe abufes, the authority by 
which they were fupported was ‘too well guarded*to be eafily over- 
turned. A numerous mercenary army was always at the difpofal of 
the:king and his. favourites ; a fyftem of police,:at once the moft 
sperfeé& and the moft arbitrary that. ever was devifed,. pervaded every 
part of the kingdom; and a‘hoft of {pies and informers, difperfed 
throughout the nation, rendered more effectual fervice ‘to the caufe 
of defpotifm, than even the janizaries of the monarch. 

‘ That fo-ftuperidous an edifice.of tyranny fhould ever be brought 

to deftruétion, is the circumftance which ought chiefly to excite 
our furprife. It was formed for duration, and muft have been per- 
manent, had not the ambition of fucceflive monarchs counteracted 
the arrangements of the corrupt, but ingenious authors of the fyf- 
“tem. The paffion for war, and the practice of funding. (which 
fooner or later muft effect a violent change in all the governments 
of Eurepe), brought that of France to a premature deftruction.’ 


Thefe remarks are fucceeded by a very ftriking reprefenta- 
tion of the ftate of France, under Louis XIV. and his imme- 
diate fucceflor,, under whofe reigns immenfe fums were la- 
vithed in fruitlefs wars, in intriguing with foreign courts, in 
gratifying the fhamelefs extravagance of proftitutes and pan- 
ders ; whilft, by the moft unjuft means, the private treafury 
of the latter was enriched from the fcanty earnings of the la- 
bouring peafantry. In the character of the late unfortunate 
monarch, our author ranks neither of the ruling paffions of 
his predeceffors. On the contrary, he is reprefented to have 
been averfe to fplendor ‘and parade, and to have evinced, by 
feveral public acts, the -beft intentions towards his people. 
Of thefe, the moft important were the abolition of the quef- 
tion by torture, commuting the punifhment of deferters from 
death. to. flavery, the fuppreflion of many ‘oppreflive feudal 
privileges, and fome occafional retrenchments ‘in the public 
. expenditure. One point, however, in the charaéter of Louis, 
which the author infifts on, and which has efcaped the dif- 
- cernment of other writers, is, that ‘he was tenacious of power, 
- and never parted with it but with extreme reluétance.’ For 
. the truth of: this remark, he appeals to many events which 
occurred in the courfe of the revolution, and more particularly 
--to thofe which brought the misfortunes of the monarch more 
immediately to a clofe. 
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4 Impartial Hiftory of the French Revolutién. 


It would gratify our readers not a little to have thefe detail¢ 
in the words of the author ; but we referve ourfelves for ex- 
traéts of yet more importance, and refer to the chapter we 
have cited for the very interefting inveftigation of the caufes 
which Jed to the revolution, and which the author confiders 
chiefly to have been the ruin brought on the finances of the 
country, by needlefs wars, by the ambition, profiigacys and 
mifmanagement of thofe who condued the affairs of France. 

Towards the conclufion of the fifth chapter, we find fome 
obfervations which tend to account for the fubfequent evils 
in which France became involved. As this is not only new 
matter, but alfo a fubject of fome importance in itfelf, we 
fhall lay it before our readers. After treating of the different 
acts of the conftituentaffembly, and of the mifchiefs arifing to 
a government, where the impeachment of minifters is per- 
mitted on light grounds, the author procceds thus: 


¢ Befides thofé errors of legiflation which we have noted, the 
feaders of the revolution were guilty of fome others. Before the 
conftituent aflembly diffolved itfelf, meazfures ought to have been- 
takén for affembling the new legiflature in fome place where its de~ 
liberations would have been more free and independent than they 
could be in the faétious Metropolis; and they fhould have correéted 
the error into which their own vanity betrayed them of admitting 
a numerous and infolent audiense to feat themfelves in the galleries, 
as judges Of the debate, which they frequently difturbed by their 
infolent teftimonies of #pplaufe or difapprobation. 

‘ Another ferious misfortune to’ France was the influence acquired 
by the popular focieties. "The Jacobin elub originated from a fmall 
and fecret aflociation of about forty gentlemen and men of letters, 
who united themfelves, long previous to the meeting of the ftates- 
general, for the purpofe of diffeminating political knowledge among 
the mafs of thé people. It was afterwards melted imto. the Breton 
club, at Verfailles; during the firft feflions of the national aflembly ; 
and the fociety becoming numerous on: the removal of the king and 
aflembly to Paris, it obtained poffeffion of the chapel of the Jacn- 
bins, on the diffolution of the monaftic orders. The popularity 
which it acquired foon rendered it exeeedingly numerous, and this 
¢ircumftance pointed it out as a proper engine to work upon the 
paffions of the multitude. From a very early period of its inftitu- 
tion, one principal object was to difcufs fuch political queftions 2s 
were likely to be agitated in the national affembly, inorder that the 
members might act in concert, according to the decifions of the 
majority. ‘Fhis plan was reduced to a fyftem, when the club be- 
came numerous, and a regular prefident and fecretaries were chofen, 
and it beeame a national affembly in miniature. Befides the mem- 
bers, an immenfe multitude of auditors were admitted ito the gal- 
leries, 
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Je¥ies, who applauded or condemned the fpeakers as paffion or ca- 
price di¢tated. Here the moft inflammatory declamations were 
heard with the moft clamorous teftimonies of approbation, and 
every propofition in the leaft inclining to moderation of fentiment 
or-wifdom in political condu& was reprobated and condemned. In 
few words, it became ultimately the mere vehicle of faction, where, 
as is ufually the cafe in fuch inftances, the wor men and the worft 
meafures were commonly triumphant. Fraternal focieties (accord- 
ing to the barbarous jargon, which was adopted as the language of 
anarchy) were inftituted in all the cenfiderable towns in the ty 
dom ; and the only objeét of emulation in thefe nefts of political 
hornets feemed to ‘be, which fhould aét moft unwifely and leaft for 
the public benefit. 

‘ In imitation of the Jacobins, feveral other focieties were infti- 
tuted for the purpofe of political difcuffion ; and thus, independent 
of the perverfion of fentiment, an intolerable wafte of time was 

occafioned to the lower claffes of fociety. It fhould have been one 
of the great objects of the national affembly to diffolve or reftrain 
thefe factious affemblages, and to reftore the nation, from that poli- 
tical delirium, in which fo great a revolution muft neceflarily involve 
them, to the fober paths of indudtry, economy, and proper fubor, 


However ftrong a predileGtiqgn many may fee] in favour of 
popular focieties, as perhaps the on/y means by which the com- 
plaints of the nation can be urged with effect, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, this reafoning carries with it a {trong degree of 
conviction. But we haften to gratify our readers with an ex- 
tract of fome length from the concluding chapter, jn favour 
of which no remarks of ours cay be neceflary. 


‘ In reviewing the progrefs of the French revelution, and the 
conduét of the principal a&tors in thofe extraordinary {cenes, 2 
variety of reflections occur, and in purfuing a few of them we may 
perhaps be permitted to indulge. _ 

¢ It has been generally remarked, that no revolution which had 
liberty for its foundation or its pretext was ever difgraced by fo wan- 
ton an effufion of blood, by fo ‘many fanguinary executions, fuch 
inhuman maffacres, fo much rancour and perfecution of evety 
kind. ‘Fo underftand the nature and caufes of thefe melancholy 
events, feveral confiderations will demand our attention. 

‘ I. It is neceflary te obferve, that the revolution in France was 
at the firft toe faddenly effe&ed. The change in the ciroumftances, 
habits, and opinions of the people, avas foo violent, and they were 
t00 little prepared for the enjoyment of liberty. Had the court an- 
ticipated the afflembling of the ftates-general by fome falutary and 
ufeful reforms in favour of the people, they would not only have 
ferved to ftrengthen the connexion between the king -and his fub- 
a eee B3 © S jeets, 
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jeéts, and more firmly to attach the latter; but fuch a conduct . 
would have been a proper initiatory procefs, and would have pre- 

all ranks of people to aét as rational agents in the caufe of free- 
dom. Had the king, by his own authority, abolifhed the odious , 
tyranny. of lettres de cachet, the punifhment of the rack, and every 
{pecies of judicial cruelty, it would not only have endeared him to 
his fubjeéts, but would have humanized them. Could he have or- - 
dered a revifal of the judicial fyftem, and, in particular, could he 
have eftablifhed the trial by jury, it would have inured them to the | 
practice of equity, and to the calm inveftigation of truth. If he 
had done in addition, what there is reafon to believe he was not 
averfe to, that is, if he had indulged the natural clemency of his temper 
in permitting a free toleration to religious opinions, he would have ; 
attached the proteftants,and would have greatly leffened the acutenefs 
of party animofity—and if he had favoured, to a certain degree, 
the liberty of the prefs, the free difcuffion of controverted points 
might have been advantageous to the caufe of truth and modera- 
tion ; while, on the contrary, the people, having been wholly un- 
accuftomed to the liberty of the prefs, were not on their guard 
againft its licentioufnefs, and were conftantly impofed upon, and 
the dupes-of the infamous journalifts and their employers. 

‘ When the ftates-general aflembled, the court party appeared to. 
have no fyftem, no fettled plan of proceeding. They were unde- 
termined what to retain or what to relinquifh; whereas the plan of 
government ought to have been previoufly fettled’; every thing to 
be propofed to the ftates ought to have been well digefted ; and pro- 
per agents chofen to introduce each particular meafure to the nation- 
al aflembly. On the contrary, nothing could be more abfurd than 
the attempt, after the deputies of the nation were affembled in one 
common hall, and even while the metropolis was in a ferment, to 
reftore or preferve the ancient regimen. With this unfortunate out- 
fet the whole conduét of the king and of the court correfponded. The. 
feaft of the military at Verfailles; the flight of the king; the obftinate. 
exercife of his veto; all ferved to caft a fufpicion on the defigns of. 
the court. z , 

‘ Ii. Long previous to the revolution, the French were the moft 
profligate, corrupt, and unprincipled people in Europe. All of the 
higher orders were diflipated, they were confequently all venal. The 
lower claffes were hardened by ignorance, by oppreflion, by the 
frequent horrid executions of which they were witnefles, and by. 
other feverities. The venality and corruption of fome, who from 
time to time affected to be the friends of the people, drew down a 
fufpicion upon all of the higher orders; and the ferocity of the-mul- 
titude, and their ignorance, and .confequent want of principle, 
plunged them into the moft fatal-and fanguinary excefles. wy 
_ * IU. Conneéted with this circumftance, we have to deplore 
the irreligious principles which had unhappily made fo fatal a pro 
9 | . grefs 
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grefs in France. There is nothing but religion that,can. impart a 
uniformity to the ntoral.character. Where expediency is the only. 
rule of condu@, the human mind will naturally indulge in too great , 
a latitude on fome occafions, efpecially where the paflions are {trong - 
ly interefted. .‘Ihis..perhaps, indeed, is the diftingufhing circum-. 
ftance which marks the.two revolutions of America and of France, 
The Americans. were poflefled of a ftrong fenfe, of religion ; and, 
confequently, though the inftances of treachery which octurred 
among themfelves were fcarcely lefs numerous in proportion than 
thofe which happened. among the French,, the victims of popular. 
fury were muth fewer. They were under a_neceflity of defending 
themfelves ; bnt, independent of this circumftance, they could not, 
forget that their religion taught them ‘ to love their enemies :”. but 
the majority of the.French nation were either uninftruéted in the 
truths of this religion, or had rejected its falutary reftraints. 

‘ IV. It has been already intimated, that the league of Pilnitz, 
and the infamous condu&t of the combined powers towards the re- 
public of Poland, excited at once the apprehenfions and the refent-, 
ment of the French. It, was no difficult matter to perfuade the 
multitude that the court was immediately conneéted with the inva- 
ders ; and this opinion was unfortunately countenanced by the pub- 
lications of the combined powers, and particularly by the imprudent 
manifefto of the duke: of Brunfwick. The repeated difmifiion of 
the popular minifters, and the obftinacy of the king in other in; 
ftances, confirmed the fufpicion. Hence, and hence only, the re- 
publican faction were enabled to acquire fo much credit with the 
people in the months of June, July, and Auguft, 1792. |The 
avowed hoftility of this faction might have driven the court in its 
turn into hoftile meafures, without imputing actual treachery. to 
Louis. For we muft obferve, that this is a matter ftill.involved in 
impenetrable obfcurity ; and it is impoffible to determine, from the 
{tate of the evidence, either the nature or the, extent of the king's 
connexions with the counter-revolutioniits. Thus far is certain, 
that Paris was crowded with the ci-devant noblefle, and other difaf- 
fected perfons, on the 10th of Auguft. ‘The fatal rupture, and the 
dreadful carnage of that bloody day, let loofe at once all the demons 
of difcord. Every bad paflion was put in motion—revenge, party 
tage, the defire of plunder, ail that is depraved and abominable in 
human nature, was predominant in the breafts of different indivi- 
duals, and prepared the way for the {till déeper horrors of the 2d 
and 3d of September, and for all the calamities which have fince 
happened to the nation. 

‘ V. Another circurmftance which we muft remark is, that the 
exceflive population of France is greatly calculated to perpetuate 
violence and anarchy in that country. Independent of the. frequent 
alarms of famine from this circumftance, it is impoffible that there 


thould. not exift in every confiderable city immente multitudes of 
B 4 indigent 
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re and defperate perfons, who are always ready to promote 
every fpecies of mifchief and diforder, and who when once excited 


cannot eafily be reduced to peace and fubordination. This again 


conftitutes another remarkable fhade of difference between the Ame- 
rican and the French revolutions. The American armies were com- 
pofed in-general of fettled and induftrious people, of farmers and 
mechanics, moft of whom had families; they confequently em- 
braced the firft opportunity to return to their peaceable employments 
and habitations, to fit every man under his own vine, and his own 
fig-tree ; and they regarded the affairs of ftate no farther than as they 
ferved to fecure them in the peaceable pofleffion and enjoyment of 
their property. Every man at the conclufion of the war’had fome- 
thing to do; every man had bufinefs of his own to attraét his at- 
tention. Not fo the rabble of Paris, of Lyons, of Marfeilles— 
many of them have no regular employment, and the numbers. of 
banditti are increafed by the total ftagnation of the commerce and 
manufaétures of France. They ‘can acquire more by plunder and 
confifcation than by fober induftry ; and thus it becomes at once 
their intereft to be turbulent, unrily, fanguinary, and capricious. 
The diforder and the violence are increafed by the numbers; and 
the paffions are inflamed in Prapanten to the multitudes w hich are 
collected together, 
¢ It was in vain then that the party of the Gironde, after the roth 
of Augutt, affected a tone of moderation ; it was in vain, when they 
had obtained their withes, that they exhorted the populace to return 
to order and obedience. They had excited the fatal concuffion ; they 
had taught the multitude to know their own ftrength ; they had dif- 


turbed the general tranquillity, and abfurdly flattered themfelves 


that a fpirit of infurrection would be as eafily quelled as it was ex- 
cited. Without withing, therefore, to depreciate their flender claim 
to merit, in attempting to fave the life of the king, we cannot but 
regard this party as the immediate authors of all the calamities which 


have befallen their country fince the overthrow of the monarchical 


conftitijtion. The maflacre of the roth of Auguft was fcarcely 
lefs ‘atrocious than that of the 2d of September ; and when thefe 
men fell-the viétims of the very means which they had employed, 
and were murdered in their turn by the very mob which they had 
formerly excited, though our religion teaches us to pity even the 
guilty, and to lament the fl\edding of human blood upon any ‘occa- 
fion, yet it was impoffible not to difcern fomething of retributive 
juftice in the dreadful event. 

¢ The Gironde had moreover fomething to charge themfelves 

with, for wantonly engaging their country in one vain and fruitlefs 
war after another: and, on the whole, we think they have been a 
pernicious faction. They wefe, perhaps, lefs fanguinary and cruel 


than their ferocious fuccetlors , but in point of real principle we fee 
jistle room for preference. 
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‘* VI. A moft fatal means of promoting bad difpofitions 
the people has been the popular focieties inftituted throughout the 
kingdom, for debating upon polit'cal fubjeéts, and. the Jacobins 
in particular. In the firft dawn of French liberty fuch inftitutions 
might have their ufe; but they fhould even then have been reftrain- 
ed within moderate bounds, and as foon as poilible diffolved. Thefe 
have afforded a conftant afylum to the profligate ; and in thefe every 
abfurdity, every meafure of fedition.and of cruelty in the national 
councils, have originated. But after the facts which are ftated in 
the preceding pages, it is unneceflary to enlarge upon this topic. 

-* Such appearo have been the principal caufes which have oper- 
ated to give to the French revolution that fanguinary and horrid 
charaéter by which it has been too fatally diftinguithed ; and which, 
_as far as the circumftances may apply to other nations, may ferve 
as a warning againft-hafty revolutions, and as a guide in the con- 
duéting of fuch plans of reformation as political exigencies may 
feem to warrant or require. . 

-4 To fpeculate on the future fate of France would be 2 hazardous 
undertaking, even for the moft fertile imagination, or the moit 
acute difcernment. Notwithftanding the difficulty and the danger, 
however, a few conjectures we will venture to fubmit to our rea- 
ders, rather with a view to entertainment than ufe. 

' * We look not for the fubjugation of France by the prefent.com- 
bination, fince it has been the uniform affertion of thofe who are 
beft acquainted with the refources and the temper of the nation, 
that, whatever the force of the external attack, the is invincible : and 
this fentiment derives fome confirmation from the experience of 
two campaigns. 

' * On the reftoration of peace, from whatever cavfe that may be 
-effeéted, we look for a train of events very different from what the 
afpect of affairs at prefent may feem to promife. The firft circum- 
ftance which, in that cafe, we will venture to prediéty is, that the 
prefent leaders will not long be able to retain their power. W hate- 
ver their abilities (and we muft confefs that they have difplayed 
fome energy, if not ability) they have not chara@er enough to fup- 
port their 1% WOH long, even with a profligate and corrupted 

ople. 

‘That the experiment of eftablifhing a republic will be continued 
for fome time longer, we think is probable; but it will never be 
more than an experiment ; and before many years the nation, wearied 
with faétion and with conteft, will certainly have recourfe to fome 
form of monarchy or ariftotracy ; and that period would be haften- 
éd,‘were any one man particularly diftinguithed by his talents above 
his competitors'to z#-fe. No fuch has yet appeared ; but it is amidit 
the violence of political commotion that genius is called into action; 
and it would be contrary to all hiftorical precedent if none was to 
prefent himfelf on this occafion. : 


‘ The 











xo  § Impartial Hiftory of the French Revolution. 
-* The prefent legiflators of France, we cannot poflibly doubt, 


have it ultimately in’ view to abolifh Chriftianity —In this they will - 


be difappointed.: .. The*people muft have a religion; and as none fo 
good as the Chriftian can be offered them, fome form of that reli- 
gion will be the predominant faith of the French people. The 
moft probable conjeéture is, that the enthufiaftic profeffors of fome 
ofthe leaft' moderate of the Proteftant feéts will infinuate themfelves 


among them, and ‘effect a religious revolution not lefs ftupendous . 


than that which they have experienced in their civil ftate. This 
very cireumftance may haften the political crifis to which we alluded 
in the precéding paragraph. The imprudent: meafures of the con- 


vention,.in unfettling the faith of ‘the nation, in the foohth expecta. - 


tion of eftablifhing atheifm,’ has juft prepared the public mind for . 
fuch.a change; nor fhall we be furprifed to fee, in the courfe of a 





few years, the difciples of Whitfield, of Wefley, or perhaps of 


Swedenborg, ufurp that authority which is at prefent poffefled Y 


the atheiftical chiefs of the convention. 


« With'refpéét to.the war in whichthis country is at prefent en+ _ 


gaged with France—we.are willing, im common candour, to acquit 
the Britith miniftry of the atrocious charge'of having at all entered 
into the views. of the combined powers in the abfurd. project for a 
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partition of France; and we believe the accufatiom to be a grofs: 


aad unfounded calumny. This will not, we confefs, apologife for 
the want of prudence in our miniftry, in departing from that fyftem 


of ftrict neutrality which was fo entirely effential to our profperity. 


From this conceffion it will be evident, that we think our miniftry 
was precipitate in haftening a rupture with France ; and indeed we 
do not find the reafons for thofe meafures which involved us in hof- 
tilities well founded. Two caufes were affigned by the minifter for 
breaking with the French nation ; but thefe were furely quite incon- 
fiftent with each other. The*firft was the atrocity and villainy of 
their condu&; the fecond, the fear that their example might be fol- 


lowed in this country. Surely we are correét in faying thefe two. 


reafons Were perfeétly inconfiftent.. The more atrocious the conduét 
of the French, the lefs the danger that any other nation fhould copy 


their example ; and the truth is, that though every fociety is liable 


to be infefted with a few enthufiafts and vifionaries, the example of 
France has operated as a complete warning to Britain, and as a de- 
Cifive antidote to the extenfion of democratic principles, which had 
perhaps been rather promoted by the fuccefsful example of Ame+ 
r.ca. 

* If it were permitted to fcrutinize into the fecrets of cabinets, 
perhaps we might find that the motive of the Englifh miniftry in 
provoking, and that of the French in declariréx war, was on each 
fide a vain-glorious and abfurd hope of conquett. It is to be pre- 
fumed, that both parties have learned a I'ttle wifdom from recent ex- 
perience ; and we fhould be happy: to find that the refult of that 
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wifdom fhould, be the;re-eftablifhment of peace. It ig an infult: 
upon common fenfe, to fay there is no perfon with whom we cam 
treat. No matter throngh what medium tranquillity is reftoxed. 
Whoever is proclaimed by the public voice the agent of any peo- 
ple, with that perfon (whatever his moral character) it muft be lawfut 
to tranfaé all neceffary bufinefs. 

*’ We conclude, therefore, in earneftly recommending peace, by 
whatever means it may be achieved. Let us leave the French to 
anfwer for their own fins. "Whatever may be their code of faith, 
it is ours to believe in a providential ruler, the avenger of injuftice 
and, of cruelty. “A particular fociety does not trench on the divine 
prerogative,’ when it punifhes individual crimes, committed in defi- 
ance of thofe laws which it had eftablithed for the fecurity of its 
own membeis; but when one nation marches in warlike array to 
punifh the fins of another nation, the attempt favours too much of 
Quixotifm, and the only confequence is commonly the facrifice of 
many innocent and meritorious lives. 

‘ Admitting the truth of all that has been alleged of the depravity 
of the French (and certainly we cannot be accufed of any difpofi- 
tion to controvert it), ftill the queftion will not eafily be anfwered, 
$¢ What intereft can Great Britain have in the conteft? what ulti- 
mate advantage are weto derive from it?” If the French are, as they 
are reprefented, “a worthlefs, depraved, and incorrigible people,” 
are the-blood and treafure of Britain to be lavifhed, are her manu- 
factures and commerce to be facrificed, for the purpofe of framing 
a government for a people, who cannot upon thefe principles be 
worthy of the flighteft exertion? But, it will be faid, “ the whole 
nation is not to be blamed for the crimes of a faction ; the majority 
may probably with for a better arrangement.”—Leave then the ma- 
jority to reform their own government. “ But the emigrants at 
leaft are deferving perfons, and ought to be reftored to their rights 
and property.”—Beftow upon the emigrants but one half of the wafte 
Jands, which it is reported are fhortly to be fold, and prefent them 
with but one half of one year’s military expenditure, and you will 
do them a much more effential kindnefs than by inftantly reftoring 
them (were it even in your power) to their former fituation. 

¢ It is the groffeft of abfurdities to fuppofe that French principles 
can ever make an extenfive progrefs in this country, unlefs indeed 
the public diftrefs fhould drive the people to defperation. We re- 
peat it, the French have aéted in fuch a manner, that the moft def- 
potic prince in Europe may flumber in fecurity; fince there is 
{carcely a people that would not be difpofed to fubmit to the moft 
oppreftive mandates of authority, rather than fraternixe with them, 
or imitate their dreadful example. In one word, it is not France 
for which we plead—we plead for ourfelves. We plead for the dif- 
trefles of the poor, for the embarraffments of the manufaéturer, for 


the lives of thofe who are moft dear to us, for that blood which is 
much 
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much too precious to be fhed in this fruitlefs, this thanklefs quare 
sel.’ 


We fhalt clofe our remarks by obferving, that we think the 
claim of this hiftory to the epithet IMPARTIAL difputable 
m no inftance, that can affeét its credit in any material refpect. 
Poffibly fome may confider the inveCtives in which the author 
fometimes indulges againft the republican party, as inconfiftent 
with thefe profeflions of candour and liberality; though our 
readers will perhaps recolle&t that we are ourfelves in the fame 
condemnation, having been often led by.an indignation (we 
truft honeft) to {peak with afperity of their proceedings. We 
have certainly derived much pleafure and acquired much infor- 
mation from the perufal of thefe volumes, (in’ which sonres 7 
of the conftitution of 1791, of the laft conftitution, and of 
the new French calendar, are added in an Appendix) and we 
think them,. both for matter and ftyle, worthy the attention of 
all who intereft themfelves in events which have fo juftly ex- 
cited the curiofity and aftonifhment of mankind. — 





Stewart’s Elements of the Philofopby of the human Mind. (Con- 
cluded from Vol. 1X. p. 319.) 


BAN, in our Review for November, given an ace 
count of the author’s principal objects, and his method 
ef treating metaphyfical fubjects, we fhall proceed to confider 
the body of the work, and enable our readers to form fome 
idea of its contents. | 

Chap. I. treats of the powers of external perception, in 
which the author confiders the different theories that philofo- 
phers have formed to expjain the manner, in which the mind 
perceives external objects—The origin of our knowledge —In 
this chapter the reader will find the doctrine of efficient and 
phyfical caufes ably difcuffed. 

Chap, IL and ill. are on the fubje@s of attention and 
conception. 

Chap. IV. Of Abftra@ion. The principal divifions of this 
chapter contain fome general obfervations on this faculty—- 
The objects of our thoughts, when we ufe general terms, are 
next confidered; to which are added, baat on the ppjnions: 
of fome modern philofephers on this fubjeQ@ —Inferences on 
the ule of language as the inflrument of thought. _ 

Our ingenious author then proceeds to treat of the purpofes 
to which the powers of abftra€iion and generalifation are 
fubfervient ; the errors to which we are liable from a rath ap- 
plication of general principles; differences of charaéter in in- 
dividuals, ariling from their ditferent habits of abftration and 
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generalifation ; the fame fubje& applied, with equal modera« 
tion and fagacity, to fhew the ufe and abufe of general prin-. 
ciples in politics. = 

Chap. V. {which occupies above a hundred pages, and is 
divided into two parts, with divifions and fubdivifions, too nu« 
merous for us to detail) is on the interefting and important 
fubje&t of the Affociation of Ideas. Having taken nearly the 
fame views of it as preceding writers, profeflor Stewart il- 
luftrates its principles by applying them to wit, rhyme, poe- 
tical fancy, the phenomena of dreaming, tafte, &c. 

Chap. VI. On Memory. After fome general obfervations 
on the fubjeé&, and a diftinét fe€tion on the varieties of me- 
mory in different individuals, our author confiders the variows 
means of improving this faculty.—Artificial Memory—The 
importance .of fele ing proper facts; and the connection be- 
tween memory and philofophical genius. 

Chap. VII. On Imagination; confidered in its relation to 
fome of ‘thé fine arts, to tafte and genius; its influence on 
the human character, and on happinefs; the inconveniencies 
refulting from an ill-regulated imagination ftated, and the 
important ufes to which this power of the mind may be ren~ 
dered fubfervient. 

Such are the principal fubjeéts of the prefent volume. As 
fpecimens of the author’s ftyle and manner, we fubjoin the 
following extracts. On the power of conception profeflor 
Stewart remarks : 


‘ A talent for lively defcription, at leaft in the cafe of fenfible 
objects, depends chiefly on the degree in which the defcriber pof- 
feffes the power of conception. We may remark, even in com- 
mon converfation, a ftriking difference among individuals in this 
refpect. One man, in attempting to convey a notion of any ob- 
je& he has feen, feems to place it before him, and to paint from 
actual perception : another, although not deficient in a ready elo- 
cution, finds himfelf in fuch a fituation, confufed and embarrafled 
among a number of particulars imperfectly apprehended, which 
crowd into his mind without any juft order and connection, Nor 
is it merely to the accuracy of our defcriptions that this power is 
fubfervient: it contributes more than any thing elfe to render 
them ftriking and expreflive to others, by guiding us to a felection’ 
of fuch circumftances as are moft prominent and charatteriftical ; 
infomuch that I think it may reafonably be doubted, if a perfon - 
would not write a happier defcription of an object from the con- 
ception than from the actual perception of it. It has been often 
temarked, that the perfection of defcription does not confift ir a 
minute {pecification of circumftances, but in a judicious feleéti 
of them ; and that the beft rule for making the fele¢tion is, to. at- 
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tend to the particulars that make the deepeft impreffion on our own 
minds. When the objec is actually before us, it is extremely 
difficult to compare the impreflion which different circumftances 
produce; and the very thought of writing a defcription, would 
prevent the impreflions which would otherwife take place. When 
we afterwards conceive the object, the reprefentation of it we form 
to ourfelves, however lively, is merély an outline; and is made . 
up of thefe circumftances, which really ‘ftruck us moft at the 
moment; while others of lefs importance are obliterated. The 
impreffion, indeed, which a circumftance makes’ on -the mind, 
will vary éonfiderably with the degree ‘of a perfon’ s tafte; but I 
am inclined to think, that a man of lively conceptions, ‘Who paints 
from thefe, while his mind is yet warm from the original {cene, can 
hardly. fail to fucceed in defcriptive compofition.’ 


On the ufe of language, as an inftrument of thought, we 
find the following ingenious remark: 


¢ Nothing, indeed, I apprehend, can thew more clearly the ufe 

we make of words ‘in reafoning. than this, that an obfervation 
which, when exprefled in our own language, feerns trite or frivo- 
lous, often acquires the appearance of depth and originality, by 
being tranflated into another. For my own part, at leaft, I am 
con{cious of having beer frequently led, in this way, to form an 
exaggerated idea of the merits of ancient and of foreign authors ; 
and it has happened to me more than once, ‘that a fentence, which 
feemed at firft to contain fomething highly ingenious and profound, 
when tranflated into words familiar to me, appeared obvioufly to 
be'a trite or a nugatory propofiticn. 
* * The effect produced by an artificial and inverted ftyle in our 
own language, is fimilar to what we experience when we read 
a compofition in a foreign one. The eye is too much dazzled to 
fee diftinély. “ Aliud ftyli genus,” (fays Bacon,) “ totum in 
eo eft, ut verba fint aculeata, fententie concifz, oratio denique 
potius verfa quam fufa, quo fit, ut omnia, per hujufmodi artificium, 
magis ingeniofa videantur quam re Vera fint. Tale invenitur in 
Seneca effufius, in Tacito et Plinio fecundo moderatius.”’ 

‘ The deranged collocation of the words in Latin compofition, 
aids powerfully the impofitions we have now been confidering, and 
renders that language an inconvenient medium of philofophical 
communication ; as well as an inconvenient inftrument of accurate 
thought. Indeed, in all languages in which this latitude in the 
arrangement of words is admitted, the aflociations among words 
muft be loofer, than where one invariable order is followed ; and 
of confequerice, on the principles of Hume and Campbell, the 
miftakes which are committed in reafonings expreffed in fuch lan- 
“guages, will not be fo readily deteéted. 

_ © The errors in reafoning, to which we are expofed in confe- 
quence. 
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quence of :the,ufe of words.as an inftrument of thought, will appear 
the lefs furprifing, when we.confider that all the languages which 
shave, hitherto. exifted inthe world, have derived their origin from 
popular ufe;.and that. their application. ‘to philofophical: purpofes 
was altogether out} of; the: view of thofe men: who firft employed 
‘them! .» Whether it aright mot;be: pofitble to, invent a language, 
which would at once facilitate -philofephieal communication, and 
form a:-mare-convenient inftrument Of ‘reafoning ‘and of invention, 
than thofe we ‘poffefs .at|prefent, isa queflion.of very difficult dif 

cuffion ;: and-uponrwhich I fhall not prefumeé to'offer an opinion. 
«The failure -of ‘Wilkins’s. very ingenious ‘attempt towards a real 
character, ahd.:a yphilofophical language, is,!not.| perhaps decifive 
againft fuch a project ;, fory not to- mention forne radical defeéts 
in his plan, the . view$..of. that. very, erhinent philoefopher donot 
feem to have, exterided! much farther than to: promote: and extend 
the literary .intercourfé among:tlifferent: riations: Leibnitz, fo far 
as I know, is theanly..authdér who Kas ‘hitherto ‘conceived the pef- 

fibility of aiding * the’ posvershof invention and of :reafoning, by the 
ufe. ofa. moresconvenient -inftrument of thought ; but he has no 
where explained his. ideai!.on this, »very interefting. fubject. Itits 
only from.a converiation :of ,his. with Mr. ‘Boyle and Mr. Olden- 
burgh, when he; was;'in: England in 1673, arid) from fome imper- 
, fe& hints in different parts of: his: works, that we find it had en- 
gaged his ‘attention. -In the courfe of this. converfation he ‘ob- 
f erved, that Wilkins had miftaken the 'true;'end of a real charafter, 
which was not mierely to énable different nations to correfpond ea- 
. fily together, but to affif the reafon,: the invention, and the memo- 
ry. In his writings, too; he fomewhere fpeaks. of an alphabet of 
human thoughts, which he had been employed in forming, and 
which, probably, (as Fontenelle has remmarked,) had fome relation 
to his tiniverfal language. 

‘ The new nomenclature which has been introduced ito chy- 
miftry, feeimis to me to:furnifh a ftriking illuftration of the effect of 
appropriated and well-defined expreffions, in aiding: the intelle@twat 
powers; and the period is probably not far diftant, when. firni- 
lar innovations will be attempted.in fome of the other fciences.’ 


Speaking of the habit of abftraction and a spa know- 
| ledge, it is properly obferved, ' 


. Phat there are two oppofite extremes into which men’are apt 
to fall,.in preparing themfelves for the: duties of aétive life,..‘Lhe 
| one arifes from habits of abftraction, and. generalifation carried to 
an exeefs; the other from a minute, an exclufive, and an-unen- 
| lightened attention to the, objeéts and events which happen to fall 
uader their actual experience. 
* Ina perfec fyftem of education, care fheuld be taken to, guard 
apnk both extremes, and to unite habits of abftraction with habits 
of 
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of bufinefs, in fuch a manner as to enable men to confider things, 
either in general, or in detail, as the occafion may require. Which- 
ever of thefe habits may happen to gain an undue aicendant over 
the mind, it will neceflarily produce a charaéter limited.in its powers, 
and fitted only for particular exertions: Hence fome of the apparent 
inconfiftencies which we may frequently remark in the intelleétual 
capacities of the fame perfon. One man, from an early indulgence 
in abftraét fpeculation, poffefles a knowledge of general principles, 
and a talent for general reafoning, united with a fluency and elo- 
quence in the ufe of general terms, which feem, to the vulgar, to 
announce abilities fitted for any given fituation in life : while, in the 
conduét of the fimpleft affairs, he exhibits every mark of irrefolu- 
tion and incapacity. Another not only acts with propriety, and 
fkill, in circumftances which require a minute attention to détails, 


but poffefles an acutenefs of reaforting,; arid a facility of expreffion 


on all fubjeéts, in which nothing but what is particular is involved ; 
while, on general topics, he is perfeétly unable either to reafon, or 
to judge. It is this laft turn of mind, which I think we have, in 
moft inftances, in view, when we fpeak of good fenfe, or common 
fenfe, in oppofition to fcience and philofophy. Both philofophy 
and good fenfe imply the exercife of our reafoning powers ; and they 
differ from each other only, according as thefe powers are applied 


to particulars or to generals. It is on good fenfe (in the acceptation in 


which I have now explained the term) that the fuccefs of men in 
the inferior walks of life chiefly depends ; but, that it does not al- 
ways indicate a capacity for abftraét fcience, or for general fpecula- 
tion, or for able conduét in fituations which require comprehenfive 
views, is matter even of vulgar remark.” 


_ In confidering the ufe and abufe of general principles, wher 
applied to politics, the author’s fentiments appear manly, rae 
tional, and independent. 


‘ From thefe remarks, it feems to follow, that, although in the 


“mechanical arts, the errors of theory may frequently be correéted 


by repeated trials, without having recourfe to general principles ; 
yet, in the machine of government, there is fo great a variety of 
powers at work, befide the influence of the ftatefman, that it is vain 
to expect the art of legiflation fhould be carried to its greateft poffi- 
ble perfection by experience alone. : 

* Still, however, it may be faid, that in the moft imperfeé go- 
vernments of modern Europe, we have an experimental proof, that 
they fecure, to a very great degree, the principal objeéts of the focial 
union. Why hazard thefe'certain advantages, for the uncertain ef- 
feéts of changes, fuggefted by mere theory ; and not reft fatisfied 
with a meafure of political happinefs, which appears, from the hif-. 
tory of the world, to be greater than has commonly fallen to the lot 
of nations ? 8 

¢ With 
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» © With thofe who would carry their zeal againft reformation fo 
far, it is impoffible to argue: and it only remains for us to regret, 
that the number of fuch reafoners has, in all ages of the world, 
been fo great, and their influence on human affairs fo extenfive. 

“ There are fome men,” (fays Dr. Johnfon,) “ of narrow 
views, and grovellirig conteptions, who, without the inftigation of 
perfonal malice, treat every new attempt as wild and chimerical ; 
and look upon every endeavour to depart from the beaten track, as 
the rafh effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering fpeculation 
_ of an exalted mind, that may pleafe and dazzle for a time, but can 
produce no ral or lafting advantage. 

“© ‘Thefe men value themfelvcs upon a pérpetual feepticifm ; up- 

on believing nothing but their own fenfes ; upon calling for demon- 
{tration where it cannot poffibly be obtained ; and, fometimes, upon 
holding out againft it when it is laid before them ; upon inventing 
arguments againft the fuccefs of any new undertaking ; ; and, where 
arguments carinot be found; upon treating it with contempt ‘ahd ri- 
dicule. 
_ © Such have been the moft formidable enemies of the great 
benefactors of the world; for their notions aid diftourfe are fo 
agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that they 
feldom jail of becoming popular, and Uireéting the opinions of 
mankind.” 

‘ With refpect to this fceptical difpofition, as applicable to the 
prefent ftate of fociety, it is of importance to add, that in every 
vovernment, the ftability and the influence of. eftablifhed authori- 
ty, muft depend on the coincidence between its meafures and tte 
tide of public opinion; and that, in modern Europe, ia confe- 
quence of the inventién of printing, and the liberty of the prefs, 
public opinion has acquired an afcendant in human affairs, which 
it never poffeffed in thofe ftates of antiquity from which moft of 
our political examples are drawn. The danger; indeed, of fud- 
den and rafh innovations cannot be too ftrongly inculcated; and 
the views of thofe men who are forward to promote them, cannot 
be reprobated with too great feverity. But it is poffible alfo 
to fall into the oppofite extreme; and to bring upon fociety the 
very evils we are anxious to prevent, by an obftinate oppofition to 
thofe gradual and necéffary reformations which the geriius of the 
times demands. The violent revolutions which, at different pe- 
riods, have convulfed modern Europe, have arifen, not from a 
fpirit of innovation in fovereigns and ftatefmen; but from ther 
bigotted attachment to antiquated forms; and to principles bor- 
towed from lefs enlightened ages: It is this reverence for abufes 
which have been fanétioned by time, accompanied With an inatten< 
tion to the progrefs of public opinion, which has in moft inftance’, 
blinded the rulers of mankind, till government has loft all its eff 
ciency ; and till the rage of innovation has become too general and 
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‘too violent, to be fatisfied with changes, which, if propofed af 


an earlier period, would have united, in the fupport of eftablifhed 
inftitutions, every friend to order, and to the profperity of his coun- 
try. 

f Thefe obfervations I ftate with the greater.confidence, that 
the fubftance of them is contained in the following aphorifms of 
lord Bacon ; a philofepher who (if we except, perhaps, the late 
Mr. Turgot) feems, more than any other, to have formed en- 
lightened views with refpect to the poffible attainments of man~- 
kind ; and whofe fame cannot fail to increafe as the world grows 
older, by being attached, not to a particular fyiters of variable 


Opinions, but to the general and infallible progrefs of human rea- 
fon.’ 


The whole feétion does the author infinite credit. 

We cannot clofe our extracts (which have already furpafled 
our ufual limits) more to the author’s reputation, or, we appre- 
hend, to the fatisfaction of our readers, than by tranfcribing his. 
very judicious remarks on an ill-regulated imagination. Having 
quoted the character of Roufleau, as admirably drawn by. 
madante de Stael, our author remarks : 


‘ In this very ftriking defcription we fee the melancholy picture 
of feufibility and genius approach'ng to infanity. It is a cafey 
probably, that but rarely occurs, in the extent here defcribed : 
but, I believe, there is no man who has lived much in the world, 
who will not trace many refembling features to it, in the circle 
of his own acquaintances :. perhaps there are few, who have not 
been occafionally confcious of fome refemblance to it in themfelves. 

‘ To thefe obfervations we may add, that by an exceflive in-’ 
dulgence in the pleafures of imagination, the tafte may acquire a 
faftidious refinement unfuitable to the prefent fituation ef humar 
nature; and thofe intellectual and moral habits, which ought to 
be formed by aétual experience of the world, may be gradually fo 
accommodated to the dreams of poetry and remance, as to dif- 
— us for the fcene in which we are deftined to aé&. Such a 

iftempered ftate of the mind is an endlefs fource of error; mere’ 
particularly when we are placed in thofe critical fituations, in 
which our conduct determines our future happinefs or mifery ; and 
which on account of this extenfive influence on hnman life, form 
the principal ground-work of fictitious compofition. The effect 
ef novels, in mifleading the paffions of youth, with refpeét to the - 
moft interefting and important of all relations, is one of the many 
inftances of the inconveniences refulting from an ill-regulated 
imagination. 

‘ The paffion of love has been, in evéry age, the favourite 
fubjeé of the poets, and has given birth to the fineft produétions 
of human genius. ‘hefe are the natural delight of the young 

and 
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and fufceptible, long before the influence of the paffions is felt * 
and from thefe a romantic mind. forms to itfelf an ideal model of 
beauty and perfeétion, and.becomes enamoured with its own crea- 
tion. On a heart which has been. long accuftomed to be thus 
warmed by the imagination, the excellencies of real characters 
make but a flight impreffion: and, accordingly, it will be found, 
that men of a roniantic turn, uniefs when under tlie influence of 
violent paffions, are feldom attached t6 a particular object. Where, 
indeed, fuch a turn is united with a warmth of temperament, 
the effects are different ; but they are equally fatal to happinefs: 
As the diftin@tions which exift among real chira¢ters are confound- 
ed by falfe and exaggerated conceptions of ideal perfection, the 
choice is directed to fome objeét by caprice and accident ; a flight 
réfemblarice is miftaken for an exact coincidence ; and the defcrip- 
tions of thé poet and novellift are applied literally to an individual, 
who perhaps falls fliort of the cornmon ftandard of excellence: 
«* T am certain,” fays the author laft quoted, in her account of the 
charatter of Roufleau, “ that he never formed an attachment 
which was not founded on caprice. It was illufion alone that 
could captivate his paflions; and it was neceflary for him always 
to accomplith his miftrefs from hisown fancy. I am certain alfo,” 
fhe adds, “ that the woman whom he loved the moft, and perhaps 
the only woman whom he loved conftantly, was his own Fulie.”” 


. .The obfervations ‘on pathetic compofitions and fictitious 
hiftory, difcéver equal fagacity and comprehenfion of mind; 
but we mutt refer our readets for further fatisfaction to the 
work itfelf} which cannot fail, we think, of being acceptable 
to the public, from the author’s accurate and general know- 
ledge of the refpective fubjects that are difcuffed, the claffical 
purity of the ftyle, and the conviction which the teafon- 
(ae generally itfipreffes on the mind. The young ftudént will 
here alfo find an effectual antidote againft the feeptical theo- 
ries_ of fome modern writers; and the fpecious but unfound 
doétrines, of materialifm, organization, &c. At the fame 
time he pill find the prefent work, fo far as it goes, a 
ufeful inthoduiétion to the fcience of mind; as thé author has 
generally given a comprehenfive view of the opinions of dif- 
writers on the refpeCtive fubjects that are difcuffed in 
this volume. | 

From an Advertifement, and various references in the body 
of the work, ‘ to fubfequent f{peculations not contained in it,’ 
we are taught to expect a continuation of the fubje&@; though 
the author fays he cannot venture fo far as to announce in he 
fitle-page of this volume any promi/e of a future publication. 


Ca The 
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Phe Poéms on various Subjeéts, of Thomas Warton, B. Di laté 
Fellow of Trinity College, Profeffor of Poetry, and Camden’ | 
ProfefJor of Hiftory, at Oxford, and Poet Laureat. Now 
firft collefted. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


iv we have been dilatory in difcharging our duty to the pub- 
lic with ‘regard to thefe Poems, we muft plead in excufe 
that, of the far greater part, the public has formed its judg- 
ment long ago. The prefent volume contains, in addition to 
the collection of Mr. Warton’s Poems, publifhed in 17775: 
The Triumph of I4s 3 the Birth-day and New Year’s Odes, 
written while he enjoyed the poft of poet laureat ; feveral 
pieces of pleafantry and humour, and forme Latin poems'‘and 
tranflations. Mr. Warton pofleffed a clailic tafte with a Go- 
thic Mufe. Whether it arofe from his imagination having 
been early feized and taken poffeflion of by our earlier poets, 
or, perhaps, from having been ftrongly {truck during his refi- 
dence at Oxford,: with the picturefque grandeur of the colle- 
giate buildings, which, in his Triumph of Ifis,-he thus beau« 
tifully apoftrophifes : 


* Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes fublime, 

Ye towers that wear the mofly veft of time! 
Ye maffy piles of old munifieence, 

At once the pride of learning and defence ; 

Ye cloifters pale, that lengthening to the fight, 
To contemplation, ftep by ftep, invite ; 

Ye high-arch’d walks, where oft: the whifpers clear” 
Of harps‘ unfeen have {wept the poet’s ear ; 

Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 

Her holy hymns of ever-echoing: praife ; : 
Lo! your lov’d Ifis, from the bordering vale, 
With all a mother’s fondnefs bids you hail !’— 


From whatever caufe, certain it is,-his Poems fhow a ftrong 
predileCtion for the days of chivalry and romance; and even 
every New-year’s Ode goes back with a:fond partiality to the 
tales of other times, and fpeaks of créfted chiefs and tiffued 
dames, and wifard fpells, and caftles frowning with lofty bat-" 
tlements; but his ear was formed to the corre€t'harmony of 
more modern times, and the turn of his genius was rather’ 
chafte and elegant than wild or fublime.. Moft of his Poems 
bear ftrong marks of imitation, and he has fometimes not 
fcrupled to borrow, not only’epithets and pecutiarities of ex- 


preflion from the elder poets, but fometimes whole lines with 
little or no variation. As, 


Yo the tanned hay-cock in the mead* 


Bus 














Warton’s Poems, 
.. But ever againft reftlefs heat. 
_ Pours her long levelled rule of ftreaming light. 
. Till melancholy has her fill. 
The due clock {winging flow with fweepy fway. 


None of our readers will be at a lofs to refer every feather of 
this plumage to its original owner; the lait line is certainly 
not mmproved by the fubftitution of /weepy Away for /ullen roar: 


Swinging flow with fullen roar. 


OF fweepy /way, it is difficult to fay what it is, except that it 
is alliteration. The following lines, though beautiful, are 
borrowed with too little referve from Milton’s Ode on the 
Nativity ; not'to fay that the occafion of Mr. Warton’s (a 
friend leaving his refidence) is far lefs ftriking than that on 
which the image was originally ufed : 


‘ From the deep dell, where fhaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathed fhoots, 
Th’ unwilling genius flies forlorn, 

His primrofe chaplet rudely torn. 

With hollow fhriek the nymphs forfake 

‘The pathlefs copfe, and hedge-row brake.’ 





From haunted {pring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with fighing fent; 

With flower-inwoven treffes torn, 

The nymphs in twilight fhade of tangled thickets mourn} 
Ty 

Apollo from his fhrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow fhriek the fteep of Delphos leaving.. Murr. 


There is, likewife, in thefe Poems a fprinkling of obfolete 
words, agreeable, perhaps, to thofe who are very converfant 
with our earlier authors, but which, in the opinion of thofe 
who love nature and Gmplicity, gives to compofition rather an 
affe€&ted quaintnefs than any real grace. Such are be/prent, 
chofen imps, [cant, penfive eld, &c. The traces of imitation 
which we have remarked, may, perhaps, ferve to fhow that 
our author was one who rather caught the flame of poetry by 
reflection, than from {trong original genius; notwithftanding 
which, his productions contain many pleafing and elegant 
pieces, and he well deferves to be honourably ranked amongft 
the clafs of our minor poets. ‘The beift piece is, perhaps, the 


Triumph of Ifis, written in anfwer to Mafon’s Zears of Jjis. 
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Warton’s Poems. 


It has, indeed, many negleéted lines, which he would not 
perhaps, have retained in his later publications, but there is 4 
{pirit it if which fhews it was written on areal occafion that 
interefted him. ‘The. contending: poets were Arcades ambo, 
and it would be hard to fay to. which of them the palm was 
moft juftly due; we fhould be rather inclined to give it to Dr, 
Warton, who probably did not imagine at the time of his 


-alr 


writing the following dines, that he fhould live to be poet lau- 
. reat. ‘' te spl ME Hace? Se A rn 6 SS 
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‘Le boaft the patrons of her name, 
Each fplendid fool of fortune and of fame :: 
Still of preferment let her fhine the queen, - 
Prolific parent: of ‘each bowing dean: 

Be her’s eaeh prelate of the pamiper’d cheek, 
Each courtly chaplain, fanétified and fleek + 
Still let-the drones of «her exhauitlefs hive ° 

On rich pluralities fupinely thrive : : 

Still let her fenates titled: flaves revere, 

Nor date to know the patriot from the peer; _ 
No longer charm’d by. Virtue’s lofty fong, - 
Once heard fage Milton’s-manly tones.among, 
‘Where Cam, meandering thro’ the matted reeds, 
With loitering wave his groves of laurel feeds." -- 


This ‘was written in 1749. Oxford may now boaft of her 
equal » 
charge; 


gore of bowing deans,’ yet- Oxford: cannot ‘be 
- with having changed her principles) A-man who 


lives long in the-world; will have noticed many fifent revolu~ 
tions of this kind, of which fome. will provoke him to {mile; 
, add others will make him think: THis poem: was*omitted in 
the edition of ‘our‘author’s poems, publifhed during his life~ 
time, but is very properly replaced here. Of oppofition to Mr: 
Mafon, there is no more in it than may well become a gene- 
Tous and-equal-adverfary. The Elegy-on the Déath of Frede- 
ric prince of Wales, contains juft and -appropriate praife? 
Thofe.on the royal births and marriages, compliment elegant 
and yet manly.. Jhe.Jnfeription.in a Hermitage .affembles all 
the images that can footh a religious. reclufe, as” does ‘The 
Hamlet in Whichwoed Forefi thofe of rural. quiet," ‘and in- 
nocence, « The fir/?.af- April, contains: fevéral new and beauti- 
ful flrokes of defcriptive poetry. : It is'a trué Englifh’ firt.of 
April.. We. recognize our, climate in the following exordium ; 


‘ 





' ¢ Mindful of difafter paft,’ - °° '" 


°. - . a 


And fhrinking at the northern blaft, 
The fleety ftorm returning: ftill; + 
‘Fhe morning hoar; and evening chill ; 
(eR thoes 


Reluctant 
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Reluctant comes the timid Spring. 

Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 

Murmurs the bloffom’d boughs around, — 
That cloath the garden’s fouthern bound ; 
Scarce a fickly ftraggling flower 

Decks the rough caftle’s rifted tower ; 
Scarce the hardy primrofe peeps 

From the dark dell’s entangled fteeps ; 
O’er the field of waving -broom, 

Slowly fhoots the golden bloom.’ 


And the defcription of the lark fhows an accurate obferver. 
The Suicide has many forcible lines, but the conclufion damps 
the feelings raifed by the former part. In The Pleafures of 
Melancholy, by no means onc of the beft, we cannot avoid 
noticing an abfurdity fo palpable, that we are furprifed any 
man fhould fall into it. Speaking of wandering by midnight, 
he fays, 


‘ O then how fearful is it to reflect, 
That thro’ the ftill g/odes’ awful folitude, 


No being wakes but me. 


There is a fimilar blunder in that poem fo full of beauties, 
and of faults, ‘The laft Day of Young— 


‘ At midnight ’tis prefumed this pomp fhall burft, 
From tenfold darknefs.’ 


With this difference—that Young, his mind {welling with 
the grandeur of a ftriking image, did probably not reflect at 
the time he wrote it that it could not be midnight all over 
the world at the fame time; but that Warton, who could not 
fora moment imagine that no one but himfelf was awake at 
twelve o’clock at night, even in Oxford, wrote his in the cold 
{fpirit of premeditated exaggeration ; which always makes a 
thought tumid inftead of great. ‘The Birth-day and New 
Year Odes from 1786 to 1788, however fuch productions may 
often be prefumed to be written invita Minerva, do their author 
honour; not, only as he has taken advantage of every occur- 
rence that might illuftrate the year, but as they are. written in 
a manly, liberal {pirit, with a proper regard to the dignity of 
the bard, and the independence of the Englifhman. A French- 
man, of the old fchool, would have offered more incenfe in 
a fingle ftanza, than our laureat has done in all his Odes. 
We will add, that it refle€ts honour on the fimplicity of tafte 
and good fenfe of our court, that no more is demanded. So 
far, indeed, is Dr. Warton from having incurred the cenfure 
of unbounded adulation, that his Birth-day Odes {peak more 
gf Cambufcan bold, and the knights of the round table, than « 
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24 Ve arton’s Poems. 


of our moft gracious monarch; who might, if he had fo 
pleafed, have imitated the conduct of the Grecian nobleman, 
who referred the poet Simonides to Caftor and Pollux, for the 
payment of one half of his appointed ftipend. Of the pieces 
of humour, The Progre/s of Di/content, firft publithed in the 
Connoiffeur, is much the beft. The Oxford Newfman’s 
Verfes, and other light pieces now firft publifhed, might have, 
been omitted, as is generally the cafe with all pofthumous 
works, without leflening the reputation of the author. The 
following is the moft favourable fpecimen we can give: = 


“*ODE toa GRIZZLE WIG. 


¢ All hail, ye curls, that rang’d in reverend row, 
With fnowy pomp my confcious fhoulders hide ! 
That fall beneath in venerable flow, 

And crown my brows above with feathery pride ! 


¢ High on your fummit, Wifdom’s mimick’d air, 
Sits thron’d, with pedantry her folemn fire, 
And in her net of awe-diffufing hair, 

Entangles fools, and bids the croud admire. 


¢ O’er every lock, that floats in full difplay, 
Sage Ignorance her gloom {cholaftic throws ; 
And ftamps o’er all my vifage, once fo gay, ’ 
Unmeaning gravity’s ferene repofe. == 


¢ Can thus large wigs our reverence engage? 
Have barbers thus the pow’r to blind our eyes ? 
Is {cience thus conferr’d on every fage, 


By Baylifs, Blenkinfop, and lofty Wife * ? 


* But thou, farewell, my bob! whofe thin-wove thatc 
Was ftor’d with quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, — 
‘That love to live within the one-curl’d {cratch, , 
With fun, and all the family of fmiles, © 


* Safe in thy privilege, near Ifis’ brook, 
Whole afternoons at Wolvercote I quaff’d ; 
At eve my carelefs round in High-ftreet took, 
And call'd at Jolly’s for the cafual draught? 


« No more the wherry feels my {troke fo true ; 
At fkittles, ina grizzle, can I play? 
Woodftock, farewel! and Wallingford, adieu! 
Where many a fcheme reliev’d the lingering day. 


* Such were the joys that once Hilario crown’d, 
Ere grave preferment’came my peace to rob; 
Such are the lefs ambitious pleafures found 
Beneath the Liceat of an humble bob.’ 





¢ * Eminent perake-makers at Oxford.’ 


Mr, 








The Pheolazy of Plato. 23 


Mr. Warton, with all his claflical correétnefs, often ufes 
the preterite for the participle, as ‘ And when their temples: 
long have wore’—* the wren has wove’—‘ long forfook’— 
We know the poet will tell us, that he allows himfelf in thefe: 
inaccuracies from the difficulty of finding a rhyme, or turning 
a phrafe. But we in return muft be allowed to tell the poet, 
that his verie will be lefs good in proportion as he indulges 
himfelf in thefe inaccuracies, for the fake of avoiding the trou- 
ble which belongs to his art, ‘The Latin poems are partly ori- 
ginal, partly tranflations from the Greek Anthologia, and 
other fmall pieces; and one or two from Englifh poems. 
They evince, what no one can doubt, the claflic acquirements 
of their author. 





Lhe Theology of Platoy compared with the Principles of Oriental 
and Grecian Philofophers. By ‘Fohn Ogilvie, D. D. F. R.S, 
Edin. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Deighton. 1793. 


WE are informed by the author, that ‘ this Eflay was ori- 
ginally written with the view of finding a place in the 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ;’ but could 
not be admitted, as that fociety are obliged by their regula- 
tions to exclude all difquifitions of theology from their records. 
Dr. Ogilvie, therefore, offers it to the public, and with fome 
confidence, he adds, as it met with very flattering marks of 
approbation, it appears, from that learned body. 
‘A quotation from the Advertifement will give our readers 
a proper idea of the general contents : 


‘ The following little work, fays Dr, Ogilvie, contains the doc- 
trines of Plato on the principal queftions of theology, arranged with 
thofe of the moft illuftrious among his predeceflors. It has, there- 
fore, fome claim to attention, as profefledly exhibiting {peculations 
on the great fubjeéts of God and the univerfe, which may be faid 
to have originated in Auman fugacity ; and as eftablifhing the truth 
of certain effential dogtrines, by the teftimony of mankind in the 
pureft ages. In the illuftration of Platonic maxims and theories, 
an attempt is made to explain certain obf{cure dogmas, by collating 
pafiages from different dialogues of this author, by which means his 
true meaning is difcovered and elucidated ; principles that have been 
afcribed to him without ground, by the moft eminent of ancient 
philofophers, ave fet afide ; his tenets in fome cafes are fhewn to be 
the fame as thofe of fome great names among his predeceffors, from 
which they were judged to be oppofite ; and charges that would 
imply inconfiftency are refuted, if not with adequate ability, at 
leaft with ‘that impartiality and candour which the fubject feems 
peculiarly to prefcribe. In fhort, an epitome of ancient theology 
is here prefented to the public, in which it will eafily be difcovered, 
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26 The Theology of Plate. 


that the author, uninfluenced by preceding theories of whatever 
kind, has been principally folicitous of adhering to truth.’ 


The principal fubje&s of difcuffion are ; The Divine Na- 
ture, Perfections ios Providence—The Cofmogony of the 
Ancients—The Platonic Triad—Middle Order of Beings— 
Inhabitants of the Air and Elements—The Creation and con- 
ftituent Principles of Man —Origin of Evil and its Effects as 
varioufly ftated by Oriental and Greek Phi‘ofophers—The Im- 
mortality of the Soul. 

The volume which Dr. Orilvie has prefented to the public 
is fmall, but it is replete with learning and philofophical dif- 

‘uifition, on the important {ubjedts above ftated. ‘The reader 
will find the various opinions of the Oriental and Greek phi- 
Yofophers, colleéted together in one point of view, and judi- 
cioufly arranged, in order to throw light on the peculjar doc: — 
trines of Plato; or rather to furnifh him with a general fyngp- 
fis of Pagan theology. Much commendation alfg is dug to our 
author for the neatnefs and precifion of his ftyle. We fubjoin 


an extract : 


‘ After all that learned men have written, concerning the defcent 
of the Egyptians from Ham, to whom they paid divine honours 
under the name of Jupiter Hammon ; their original deities were the 
fun and moon, to whom they gave the defignations of Ofiris and 
fis. The hieroglyphical appendages, as they may be termed, of 
their divinity, are more expreffive of his perfections, than. the moft 

nificant epithets, when their latent meaning is comprehended and 
explained. An hawk, whofe penetrating eye difcerns the object of 
his fearch on earth, while he foars in the middle regions of air; is an 
image of the Eifcerinnene’ or rather, of the inftin¢ctive perception 
of Deity. Aferpent orbicularly twifted with its tail in its mouth, 
is an’ emblem of his eternity. His wifdom and intelligence are fi- 
gured by the fame animal, with the head of a falcon. Under the 
human form, a complexion dark, and deeply fhaded, emblemati- 
cally pourtrayed the difficulty of accounting for his operations; the 
fceptre which he extends, denotes his imperial prerogative ; an ega 
proceeding "from his mouth, ‘is an image of the world which he 
framed ; and the plume on his forehead, waving with every breath 
of ik; of the eafe, variety, and celerity of his motion. 

‘ It was in this land of myfterious wifdom, renowned for its fer- 
tility, and frequerited for the acquifition of knowledge ; that the 
fages of antiquity fought and gained inftru@tion : and in the expla- 
nation of hieroglyphical charatters, thofe enlarged ideas of God and 
nature openéd upon the minds of philofophers, which have render- 
ed their writings in all ages objects of refearch, and admiration. An 
ancient hiftorian, therefore, is fupported by the cleareft evidence in 
acknowledging, that the theological opinions of the Greeks origi- 
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Macklin’s Man of the World. 3 


-¢ Among the poets and philofophers of Greece, diftinguifhed 
from the earlieft ages as the “ lights of the world ;” the firft caufe 
‘ip occupied in different works, and is mentioned by diftiné ap- 
pellations, according to the particular purpofe of the author. 
The God of Orpheus in the abridgment of his /uppo/ed doétrines, 

which was written by Timotheus, and preferved by Suidas ; is 
the creator of the univerfe in the proper fenfe of that term, who 
brought order out of confufion ; and is the fountain of life, wif- 
dom, and felicity. It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, that the 
being who prefides over all things in the Iliad, is difcriminated 
widely from Him whom Orpheus holds up to us, in .his nature 
and operations. In the former work, we behold Him, fometimes 
invefted in the majefty of fublime defcription, with the enfigns of 
omnipotence ; and fometimes debafed by paflions, and even by 
appetites, which bring him down to the level of reptiles of the 
duft. Alternately dignified, and mean; juft and capricious; re 
duced to threaten when he ought to command, and to hefitate 
when he fhould be unalterably determined ; we recognize in his 
conduét the motives whereby our own aétions are influenced ; and 
we juftify Plato, in excluding from his commonwealth, the author 
of an aflemblage of jarring qualities, fo unworthy the fovereign of 
the univerfe, Of Hefiod, I need only to obferve, that his firft 
mover, the offspring of earth and love, who brought the turbid 
elements into order, is clearly diftinguifhed by the poet from his 
workmanhhip, as an original and intelligent caufe; a light, where~ 
in we have feen that he is alfo contemplated by Ovid, in his ace 
fount trot the formation of hint, od 





The Man of the World. A Comedy. ae Ph a la Mode. 4 
Farce. By Mr. Charles Macklin. 4to. tJ. 1s. Bell. 1793. 


TT Hs publication, embellifhed with a good engraving of the 
venerable Neftor of the ftage, whofe productions are here 
{ubmitted to the public, affords one, among{t many proofs, of 
the ready and well- judged liberality of the prefent age. It 
has been conduéted by the friendly. offices M5 Mr. Murphy, 
whofe Advertifement we hall tranfcribe, becaufe it prefents a 
pleafing piture of generous afiftance on one fide, and of no 
lefs generous confidence in that affiftance on the other. 
* ¢ The prefent addyeG is an a ppeal to the humanity and generofi- 
ty of a large and opulent siditoniey, in behalf of a man, who has 
lived to the age of NinETY-TWo, and of that long life has pafled 
near SEVENTY YEARS, under the eye of the public, at all times 
diligent in his biffinefs, and how 4 worn ‘out veteran in the fervice 
of the drama. 
‘ * Bleffled with uncommon vigour of conftitution, Mr. Macklin 
hoped that his induftry and indefatagable pains, would have held 
dim above want to the.end of hig life. But the decay of his memo 
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28 Macklin's Man of the World. 


ry has deprived him of all hopes of appearing again in that profef. 
fion, which he always loved, and before that public whom he ‘ho- 


noured, for the generous encouragement with which his exertions 
have been always diftinguifhed. 

‘ It is now near three years fince he firft felt, in the middle of 
his part, om Covent Garden ftage, a fadden failure of memory. He 
has lived from ‘that tinre ‘tn hopes of recovering his faculties ; but 
his hopes have been too fanguine, and he now#feels with reoret, that 
he can never again have the honour of prefenting — before'a 
Britifh audience. 

‘ It is for this reafon, that his friends prefume to make this appli- 
cation. ‘The two pieces, on which the applaufe of numerous au- 
diences has ftamped a value, were never printed, and as Mr. Mack- 
lin’s memory has fo far deferted him, as to render thofe productions 
of ‘no farther ufe to him, it has been agreed at a meeting of his 
friends, to offer them to-the public by fuibfeription. , 

‘Mr. Murphy has mhoft cheerfully undertaken the office of fu- 
perintending the prefs for a difabled performer, whom he has known 
during a number of years, and whom he always refpeéted for his 
profeffional talents. He would take the liberty to add more, were 
he not reftrained by Mr. Macklin, who fays, 

“© That he has not fived an inattentive’ obferver of the public 
mind, and therefore defires that his cafe, without farther folicitation, 
may. be left to the generofity of fuch, as are willing to relieve the 
languor of age, and the pains of difeafe and’indigence.” _ 


The produce of the fubfeription. was 1582]. 11s. out of 
which the fubfcribers have the pleafure to learn, that a com- 
fortable annuity has been purchaled for the object of their be- 
nevolent exertions, and ‘for his wife if -fhe furvives. him. 

The dramatic pieces now before us, ‘have in a confiderable 
meafure received the fuffrages of the public, as they have been 
always well received, and drawn good houfes. The Man of the 
World has, undoubtedly, a great degree of comic merit. Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant, from whofe charaéter the play take 
its name, is drawn with much ftrength and juft, though fevere, 
fgtire ; he is fervile and tyrannical, taking every ftep in life 
with a view to intereft :—fharp, fhrewd, and unforgiving ; his 
rife is thus defcribed, in a conference with his ekleft fon, upon 
whom he is in vain endeavouring to inculcate his own princi- 
ciples. 

© Sir Pertinax. 


¢ 





Why you fee, fir, Ihave acquired a hoble fortune, a princely 
fortune—and how do you think I raifed it ? 

* Eger. Doubtlefs, fir, by your abilities. ; 

¢ Sir Per. Doubtlefs, fir, you are a blockhead: —nai, fir, Vu 
tell you how I raifed it. Sir, I raifed it—by bowing ; 5 [Bows ridicu- 
loufly low.] by bowi ing: fir, I never could ftand firaight j in the pre- 
fence 
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fence of a great many but always bowed, and bowed, and: bowed 
—as it were-by inftinét. 

‘ Eger. How do you mean by infting, fir ? 

‘ Sir Per. How do I mean by inftinét ? why, fir, I mean by-— 
by—by the inftiné& of intereft, fir, which ‘is the niereiliel inftincs 
of mankind. — Sir, it is wonderful to think, what a cordial, what an 
amicable, nay, what an infallible influence; bowing has upon the 
pride and vanity of’ human nature, Charles, anfwer me fincere- 
iy have you a mind to be convinced of the force of my dottrine, 

by example and demonftration ? 

‘ Eger. Certainly, fir. 

‘ Sir Per. Then,, fir, as the greateft favour I can confer upor 
you, I’ll give you a fhort fketch of the ftages of my. bowing,—as 
an-excitement, and a land mark for you to bow be—and.as an in- 
fallible noftrum to rife-in the world. 

‘ Eger. Sir, I thall be proud-to profit by your experience. 

‘ Sir Per. Vary weel, fir: fit ye down then, fit ye down here : 
[ They ft down]—and now, fir, you muft: recall to your thoughts, 
that your grandfather was.a man, whofe penurious income of half 
pay was the fum total of his fortune ; — and, fir, aw my provifion 
fra him. was a modicum of Latin, an expertnefs i in arithmetic, and 
a fhort fyftem of worldly counfel ; the principal ingredients of whiel 
were, a perfevering induftry, a rigid economy, a fmooth tongue, 
a pliability of temper, and a conftant attention to make every mar 

well pleafed with himfelf. 

‘ Eger. Very prudent advice, fir. 

‘ Sir Per. Therefore, fir, I lay it before you tliat fir, with 
thefe materials I iet out a raw-boned ftripling fra the nostia, to try 
my fortune with them here in the fouth, and my firft ftep intill the’ 
world was a beggarly clerkfhip i: Sawney Gordon’s eounting- 
houfe, here in the city of London, which you’ll fay afforded but @ 
barren fort of a profpect. 

‘ Eger. It was not a very fertile one indeed, fir. 

‘ Sir Per. The reverfe, the reverfe: weel, fir, feeing myielf ins 
this unprofitable fituation, I reflected deeply; I caft about my 
thoughts morning, noon, and night, and markt every man and 
every mode of profperity,—at lait I concluded, that a matrimonial 
adventure, prudently conduéted, would be the readieft gait I’could 
gang for the bettering of my condition, and accordingly. I fet-about 
it: now, firy in this purfuit, beauty ! beauty !—ah.! beauty oftener 
ftruck mine een, and played about my heart! and fluttered and 
beat, and knocked, and knocked, but the devil an entrance I ever 
let it get ;—for I obferved, fir, that beauty—is generally a proud; 
vain, faucy, expenfive, impertinent fort of a comunodity. 

* Eger. Very juftly obferved, fir. 

© Sir Per. And, therefore, fir, I left it to prodigals and cox 
combs, that could afford to pay forit; and in its ftead, fir, mark ! 
I leoked out for an ancient, weel jointuned,, fuperannuated: dowz- 
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:-——a confumptive, toothlefs, phthificky, wealthy widow,—ora_, 
fhrivelled, cadaverous piece of deformity in the fhape of an izzard, 
or 2 apperfi-and,—or, in fhort, ainy thing, ainy thing, that had the 
filler; the fillersfor that; fir, was the north ftar of my affections. 
Do you take me, fir; was nai that raight ? 

¢ Eger. O} doubtlefs—doubtlefs, fir. | 

¢ Sir Per. Now, fir, where dé you think I gafigeéd to look for 
this woman with the filler ?—nai till court, nai till play-houfes or 
afflemblies—nai, fir, I ganged till the kirk, till the Anabaptift, inde- 
dendent, Bradionian, and Muggletonian meetings ; till the morning: 
and evening fervice of churches and chapels of ‘eafe, and till the 
midnight, melting, conciliating love-féafts of the methodifts ; and 
there, fir, at laft, I fell upon an old, flighted, antiquated, mufty 
maiden, that looked—ha, ha, ha! fhe looked juft like a fkeleton in 
a furgeon’s glafs cafe. Now, fir, this miferable objeé& was religi- — 
oufly angry with herfelf and aw the world; had nai comfort but in 
metaphyficial vifions, and fupernatural deliriums.; ha, ha, ha; fir, 
fhe was as mad—as mad as a Bedlamite. 

‘ Eger. Not improbable, fir, there are numbers. of poor crea-+ 
tures in the fame condition. 

‘Sir Per. OQ! numbers—numbers. Now, fir, this cracked 
creature ufed to pray, and fing, and figh, and groan, and weep, and 
wail, and gnafh her teeth conftantly, morning and evening, at the, 
‘Tabernacle in Moorfields: and as foon as I found fhe had the fil- 
ler, aha! guid traith, I plumpt me down upon my knees, clofe by 
her—cheek by jowl—and prayed, and fighed, and fung and groaned, 
and gnafhed my teeth as vehemently as fhe could do for the life, of 
her ; ay, and turned up the whites of my e’en, till the ftrings aw- 
moft crackt again:—I watcht her motions, handed her till her 
chair, waited on her home, got moft religioufly intimate with her in’ 
a week,—married her in a fortnight, buried her in a month touch- 
ed the filler, and with a deep fuit of mourning, a melancholy port, 
a forrowful vifage, and a joyful heart, I began the world again ;— 
and this, fir, was the firft bow, that is, the firft effectual bow, I 
ever made till the vanity of human nature :—now, fir, do you un= 
derftand this doétrine ? 

* Eger. Perfectly well, fir. 

* Sir Per. Ay, but was it not right? was it not ingenious, and’ 
weel hit off ? . 

‘ Eger. Certainly, fir: extremely well. 

' © Sir Per. My next bow, fir, was till your ain mother, whom’ 
I ran away with fra the boarding fchool; by'the intereft of whofe 
family, I got a guid {mart place in the treafury :—and, fir, my vary 
next ftep was intill parliament; the which I entered with as ardent 
and as determined an ambition, as ever agitated the heart of Cefar 
himfelf. Sir, I bowed, and watched, and hearkened, and ran about, 
backwards and forwards ; and attended, and dangled upon the theri 
great man, till I got intill the very bowels of his confidence,—and 
- then, 
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then, fir, I wriggled and wrought, and wriggled, till I wriggled 
myfelf among the very thick of them: hah! I got my fnack of the 
clothing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery ‘tickets—and aw . 
the political bonuffes ; — till at length, fir, 1 became a much weal- 
thier man than one half of the golden calves I had been fo long 
bowing to: [He rifes, and Eger. rifes too}—and was nai that bowing 
to fome purpofe ?’ 

Egertor, who is in poffeffion of an independent fortune, 
left him by his mother’s Englifh relations, on condition of 
changing his name, and has been brought up in principles to- 
tally oppofite. to thofe of his father, incurs his difpleafure for 
his want of obfequioufnefs and neglecting to attend the levee. 
Sir Pertinax has provided a match for him with lady Rodolpha, 
the daughter of lord Lumbercourt, an Englifh peer, whofe 
whole eftate with fix boroughs upon it, by the management of 
the wily Scot, is to center in his family. Lord Lumbercourt’s 
character is thus given : 7 


‘ A trifling, quaint, haughty, voluptuous, fervile tool,—the 
mere lackey of party and corruption; who for the proftitution of 
near thirty years and the ruin of a noble fortune, has had the def- 
picable fatisfaétion, and the infamous honour—of being kicked up 
and kicked down—kicked inand kicked out,—juft as the infolence, 
compaflion, or convenience of leaders predominated :—and now— 
being forfaken by all parties, his whole political confequence 
amounts to the power of franking a letter, and the right honourable 
privilege of not paying a tradefman’s bill.’ 


Egerton is averfe to the match, from a fecret attachmeut he 
has formed for Conftantia, an amiable young woman without 
fortune, under the protection of his mother. It happens that 
lady Rodolpha is as little inclined to the connetion as himfelf, 
and practifes an expedient often made ufe of (in plays we 
mean) to fruftrate the engagement, the afluming a character 
of levity and boldnefs in order to. difguft her lover. ‘They at 
length come to a right underftanding ; lady Rodolpha is found 
to be engaged te a younger brother of Egerton’s, then under 
difgrace with his father, for having taken an oppofite fide at 
an election, and the two diftrefled lovers promife each other mu- 
tual afliftance and friendfhip. The chara&ter of Confantia is 
for fome time under a cloud, from the attentions fhe pays in a 
private manner to an unknown ftranger, who turns out to be 
her father. Egerton upon this immediately marries her, te- 
-Rounces all expectations from his father, and fir Pertinax, in 
a rage, recals his younger fon, and transfers to him all the ad- 
vantages of the match with lord Lumbercourt’s daughter. 

The characters in this play are well difcriminated, though more 
in the way of defcription than of a¢tion, and the {fatire is 
aimed againit vice and meannefs. It is, ‘however, liable toa 
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eat objection, which is, that vice and meannefs are repre= 
fented as traits of national character ; and in this light, we 
cannot but think Mr. Macklin’s drama both reprehenfible an 
in fome degree illiberal. It avails nothing to fay, that a par- 
ticular character only is drawn, and that we are no where 
told, fir Pertinax is meant to be the reprefentative of his 
countrymen 3 the national dialect makes it a’national charac- 
ter. Lord Lumbercourt is not the reprefentative of the Eng- 
lifth, becaufe there is nothing that marks him for an Engliths 
man. The author likewife has taken great care to withdraw 
the fon, who is exhibited as a refpectable chara€ter, from all 
connection with his country, by giving him an Englifh name 
and Englifh relations, by whom he is educated ; thus broadly 
intimating that whatever is good in him; muft come from the 
other fide of the Tweed. There may be fome hard lines in 
the moral features of our northern neighbours, owing to the 
fame ungenial climate and pinch of poverty, which gives a 
Highlander his high cheek-bones; but no impartial man will 
allow Mac Sycophant to be a fair fpecimen of a people, whom 
their own charming minftrel, with fome mixture poflibly of ari 
amiable partiality, has thus defcribed : 


¢ A nation, famed for fong, and beauty’s charm ; 
Zealous yet modeft, innocent though free ; 
Patient of toil; fetene amidit alarms; 

Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms.’ 





Leve zla Mode,a farce in three acts; fomewhat refembles in 
the plot Mrs. Centlivre’s Bold Stroke for a Wife. The chara&ters 
exhibited are, a beau Jew, a jockey Squire, a fhrewd fatirical 
Scotchman, and an Irifh officer. ‘Thefe all addrefs a young lady 
of fortune, whofe guardian permits her to try the fincerity of 
their paflion, by pretending that her fortune is loft by an un- 
expected bankruptcy. The Irifhman is the hero of the piece ; 
and fhews himfelf to be the only lover whofe affe€tion is not 
inercenary; he is of courfe rewarded with the lady.— We be> 
lieve the difpoiition of the Irith to be, as is here reprefented, 
fprightly, gallant, and affeCtionate; but whether they are re- 
markadle for attaching themfelves to ladies without fortunes, 
our readers who frequent Bath and Tunbridge will be able to 
judge: The language and peculiarities of the different cha- 
tacters are, however, very well hit off; and the piece, though 
flight, is very laughable ; but we cannot help thinking it would 
be better never to attempt transferring the: ptonounciation of 
different dialects to the printed dialogue: the Scotch or lrith 
brogue makes an uncouth figure upon Rages. 


Hobboufe’s 
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Hobhou/e’s Reply to the Rev. F. Randolph’s Letter to the Rev. 
Dr. Priefiley. (Concluded from Vol. LX. p. 254.) 


O prove the exercife of a creative power in Chrift, Mr. 
Randolph has adduced: the feveral paffages that follow, 
upon which Mr. Hobhoufe remarks in their order.—* 4// 
things were made by HIM, &c. John. i. 3:’ read zt, that is by 
wifdom.—To 1 Cor. viii. 6. in conne€tion with Col. i. 16.17. 
as applied by Mr. Randolph, it is replied by Mr. Hobhoufe, 
. that if Paul be fuppofed by this language to reprefent Chrift 
as the creator of the univerfe, we make the Apoftle contradict 
himfelf: fee Acts xvii. 24. 31. and Rom. xiv. 9.—The 
things created by Chrift were not heaven and earth, but things 
in heaven and earth, and which were not things material, for 
they are called dominions, principalities, powers.—* 4// things 
are by inh and we by him, and by him all things were created, 
ésc.’? Mr. Hobhoufe accordingly refers to the new creation by 
the Gofpel, and cites as further proofs, Colof. i. 12. 13. 19. 
20. Ephef. i. 7. 10. Ifaiah xlv. 17. 2 Cor. v.17. Ephef. ii. 
10.—* All things were created for him es avtov, fays Mr. Hob- 
houfe. As Chrift was appointed to be head of the church, 
this fpiritual dominion was created for him.’—* He is roe all 
things.’ Mr. Hobhoufe adds, in point of time before the new 
creation, or it may mean before in dignity.—* And by him all 
things [this whole new creation] confifts.’» This fenfe Colof. 
i. 16. 17. is brought by Mr. Hobhoufe to fupport.—* Heb. i. 
3.. His perfon and his power, are, according to Mr. Hobhoufe, 
the fathers.’—* 4nd unto the Son he faith, Thy throne, O God; 
is for ever and ever, &c. render, fays Mr. Hobhoufe, And oF 
the fon; as * OF the angels :’ alfo 6 Bpoves cz, 0 @r0g, God is thy 
throne, that is, fhall fupport thy throne, and thus thy empire 
fhall be perpetual.—F or what occurs under the next feétion, 
we muft again refer to the fe€tion at large. In fedtion viii. 
Mr. Hobhoufe controverts Mr. Randolph’s opinion, that it is 
of no confequence to the controverfy, whether Chrift’s expi- 
ring on the crofs were ‘ the immediate effect of his own voli- 
tion,’ or the natural confequence of crucifixion : and alfo of 
Mr. Randolph’s argument in fupport of Chrift’s pre-exiftence 
from his raifing the dead and judging the world: This fec- 
tion, like the foregoing, will fcarcely fuffer abridgment. The 
inquiry to which the fourth letter is devoted, is whether the 
faith of the early Chriftians tended to fettle or corroborate 
Dr, Prieftley’s interpretations of Scripture; and in it Mr. 
Hobhoufe argues, to fhew that all Mr. Randolph hath ad- 
vanced leaves the queftion, to {peak moft favourably, as un- 
decided as he found it. In this difcuflion, repeated notice is 
taken of Mr. Kett’s Bampton Lectures. In the laft part of 
C.R. N. Arr. (X.) Fan. 1794. D this 
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this work, Mr. Hobhoufe confiders the method’ taken by:Mr, 
Randolph of oppofing thofe texts which are faid unequivocally 
to affert the divine unity;and after having amply difeufled the 


‘obfervations offered upon them, thus concludes : 


‘I am now 4empted, fir, to put the queftion, on which=fide 
are moft liberties taken with language,» by the Trinitarian, or ‘Hu- 
manitarian. The latter follows the. plain and obvious meaning of 
the terms which are capable but of one interpretation, affert the fole 
divinity of the father ; and to the feemingly difcordant paffages he 
gives a folution, eafy, natural, and-confiftent with fcriptural phrafe- 
ology. The former confounds all diftinétion’ between the fingular, 
and plural number of pronouns ; afcribes:glory to Chrift»through 
Chrift; converts his fpotlefs mafter into a fhameful equivocator, 
makes him mediate with himfelf ; pray to himfelf; and render fa- 
tisfaction to himfelf. With what propriety then do you \acoufe 
others of {training expreflions to their own pre-conceived hypothe- 
fis, or “ of having recourfe to fuch conftruétion, and: fuch fubter- 
fuges, as is not” (or perhaps are not) “ allowable with any writing 
whatfoever ?”’ 

‘ I now fir, take my leave for the prefent of this controverfy.— 
If you fhould point out to me any errors into which I;may have 
fallen, I fhall be moft fincerely obliged to-you. Truth alone I 
feek, and “ if I have not found her it,is my misfortune, :and, not 
my fault.”—-The confcientious enquirer after truth.I ever refpeét, 
however different the refult of his inyeftigation may be from my | 
own, but the blind votary to any eftablifhed. creed, and the implicit 
admirer of any diftinguifhed feétary, are equally the objeéts of my 


_ difapprobation. 


‘ Perhaps it may turn out that my defence of Humanitarianifm 
has produced no more change in your fentiments, than your attack 
upon it occafioned in mine. If this be the cafe, we fhall doubt- 
lefs, each of us, continue the fame form of worfhip, which we now 
refpectively practife. And. whilft you make it a part of your dee 
votional fervice, to pronounce that the difbelievers of Athanafian- 
ifm muft “ without doubt perifh everlaftingly,” I fhall enter the 
temple of my God with a firm perfuafion, that in every nation, »he 
that feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted with him. 


With fincere friendthip, ‘&c. 


B. Hosuouss.’ 


“The length of the foregoing article may appear to require 
fome apology. We here, therefore, will frankly give it. ‘The 
fubje&t difcuffed in this controverfy being in itfelf important, 
and men of refpectability differing widely upon it, we are dee 


‘firous of drawing forth, on both fides, a fair and free difcuf- 
fion. ‘Though our faith in the Trinity has not been fhaken 
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by Mr. Hobhoufe, we muft admit that he hath fuccefsfully fet 
afide many texts which had been injudicioully preffed into the 
fupport.of the doctrine, and as we confider, his performance 
amongft the ableft defences of Socinianifm, we have dwelt 
the longer upon it, for the purpofe of ftimulating the divines 
of our church to contend for the faith delivered tothe faints. 
The truth can neyer be injured by being brought to the tet, 
' and to every modeft inquirer after it, we fhall ever be difpofed 
to liften which ever fide of a queftion: he fhall honeftly adopt. 
To expect that the doctrine of the Trinity, or any hypothefis 
in oppofition to it, fhould ever be cleared from objections, 
would be folly in the extreme; but ‘all muft confefs that the 
difficulties which befet the fubje& fhould infpire mutual can- 
dour; and happy would it be, if inftead of pronouncing ana- 
themas on each other for unavoidable ignorance, we might be 
brought, .by the confcioufnefs of it, meekly to bear with each 
other. -T'u quifquis ingenue fcrutaris -facras:literas, fi trini- 
tatem non.vides, tene.ignorantiam vel errorem, qui haud venit 
a culpa tua, non verti crimini: fin contra vides: noli, tenui- 
tatis humanz confcius, veritatem divina auCtoritate fuffultam 
ac commendatam, etfi difficilem ac non omni dubio carentem 
repudiare. 





The Pleafures of Memory The fifth Edition. With fome 
Poems. 12mo. 6s. Cadell. 1793. 


HE attention paid to this elegant and pleafing poem, 

~ evinces the tafte of the public. To the prefent edition is 
annexed an.Ode to Superitition, and fome fmaller poems 
which were publifhed fome years ago. We rejoice to fee them 
reprinted in a more durable form. To thefe are added, a kind 
of poetical prologue to the whole, and a copy of verfes on a 


tear, of which the thought in the firft verfe is extremely pretty. 


* Oh that the chemHt’s magic art 
Could criftallize this facred treafure! 
Long fhould it glitter near my heart, 
A fecret fouree of penfive pleafure, 


* ‘The little brilliant, ere it. fell, 
It's luftre catght from Chloe’s eye ; 
‘Then, trembling, left its coral celi— 
The {pring ef fenfibility ! 

* Sweet prop of pure and pearly light ! 
In thee the rays. of virtue fhine ; 
More clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine.’ 

The prefent edition is embellifhed with defigns by Stothard 
and ‘Weital.. The children, ‘particularly, by Srothard, playing 
« at the game of hunt the flipper, is charming. 
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An Effay on the natural Equality'of Mens on the Rights that. 


refult from it, and on the Duties which it impofes : to which 
a Silver Medal was adjudged by the Teylerian Society at Haar- 
lem, April 1792. Correéted and enlarged. By William 
Lawrence Brown, D.D. 8vo. 35. 6d. Dilly. 1793. 


WHATEVER might have been thought of this title but a 

few years fince, it now is become fo unpopular as to pre- 
judice the book that bears it. A confiderable part of the 
community, becaufe the chimerical afflumptions of a darin 
{peculatift were denominated ‘ Rights of Man’, have of late 
taken fuch offence at the phrafe, as to hold that men have no 
rights but fuch as the political fyftem allows them: 


Fugere pudor, verumque fidefque ; 
In quorum fubiere locum, fraudefque, dolique, 
Infidiaeque, et vis, et amor fceleratus habendi— 


and, though reafon declares, what revelation confirms, that all , 


men are’ by nature equal, yet the diftinétion of the poet to 
difcriminate a character, is virtually adopted to maintain the 
reverfe : 


Arvirag. Are we not brothers ? 

Imog. So man and man fhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whole duft is both alike. 


Thofe, however, who look beyond words, will find that 
men have rights founded in their common nature, upon which 
juft government alone can ftand ; and that of thefe rights, the 
greater part no political fyftem can fufpend. Were it other- 


wife, what could juftify, in France, refiftance to the powers — 


that be, fhould the other governments of Europe be brought 
to acknowledge them, and they enabled to maintain their 
ground ?—Might and right are diftin& ideas, and fo fhould 
ever be holden; notwithitanding what has happened in Po- 
land. 7 

The queftion upon which this Effay was written, and 
which the Teylerian Society propofed, divides itfelf into three 
parts : 

1. In what refpeéts may men be faid to be equal ? 

2. What are the rights refulting from this equality ? 

3. What are the duties which it impofes ? 

Yn difcufling the firft of thefe, Dr. Brown, after having 
confidered the natural diverfities among men, the diftribution 
of human abilities and talents, with the mutual dependence 
of mankind, and the final caufes of the various talents diftri- 
buted amongft them, deduces the juft notion of natural equa- 
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ity, and ftates it as confifting in equality of obligation. Hav- 
ing hence fhown the proper tendency of this do¢trine, he pro- 
ceeds to confider other circumftances of equality not included 
in the foregoing induction. _ 

To determine what the rights are that refult from this equal- 
ity, the profeflor firft inquires how this notion of rights is 
gained, and then diftinguifhes the two grand divifions of rights 
that flow from the natural equality of mankind: viz. the ori- 
ginal and inherent, and the adventitious. ‘The former of thefe, 
he evinces it to be the intereft of government to preferve in- 
violate, and after having confidered the latter as applicable to 
certain {tations and abilities, he draws general inferences froma 
the whole. 

In inveftigating the duties that refult from the equality of. 
mankind, after having made fome introdu€tory obferyations, 
and forcibly evinced that all men are equally bound to refpect 
the primitive rights of human nature, Dr. Brown proceeds to 

oint out the duties of thofe in inferior ftations, or endowed 
with inferior capacities and powers ; the cautions which ought 
to be obferved in attempting to better their condition ; whence 
he proceeds to the duties of thofe in the higher ranks of life, 
or endowed with diftinguifhed abilities; and after enforcing 
the duties, common to all in the ufe of opportunities and ta- 
lents, thus concludes from the whole: 


‘ The view of fociety,and of the principles on which it is found- 
ed, difclofed in this Effay, evinces the obligation of all its mem- 
bers, of whatever rank or defcription, to contribute their moft ac- 
tive and honeft endeavours for the common good. Indeed this 
obligation is fufficiently ‘inculcated on the lower claffes, by the ne- 
ceflity of labouring for their daily fubfiftence, and by the dread- 
ful confequences which idlenefs. produces to them and their fami- 
lies. With regard tothefe, it is, therefore, lefsneceflary to unfold the 
full force of ‘this obligation, than with refpect to thofe whofe eafy 
circumftances, feeming to render them independent of their fellow 
men, feem alfortoexempt them from every doubt beyond the limits 
of ftrict juftice. This independence we have fhown to be purely 
imaginary, and utterly incompatible with the principles of focial 
union.. The chain of dependence runs equally through all the 
orders of fociety, and binds every individual in thefe orders. While 
it excludes the extravagant claims of felf-love, and fubjeéts men to 
more generous and falutary principles, it eftablifhes at the fame 
time a fyftem which, if univerfally obferved, would fully fecure 
the moft effential interefts of each other individual, by fettling them 
on the broad and immoveable bafis of general welfare. For, did 
the rich employ their wealth to fupply the wants of the poor ; the 
poor, their labour to adminifter to the eafe and convenience of the 
rich ; the great, their power and authority to protect the weak and 
defencelefs ; the wife, the ingenious, and the learned, their abili- 
D 3 ties 
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ties to inftruét and counfel the ignorant and illiterate : did every'ene, | 


in fhort, impart to his fellow men a portion of the fruits of his ta- 
lents and advantages; it is impoflible that any fhould repine at ano- 
ther’s poffefling what was employed for his own benefit; nay, ‘was 
made more fubfervient to his ufe; than if he himfelf were the pro- 


prietor. For no individual could fo perfeétly: cultivate-all the dif. 
ferent talents, neceffary for his fupport and welfare, which are dif- ° 
tributed among the fpecies, and, while fome particular one is allot- 
ted to each, are all carried to the higheft ne of which. 


they are fufceptible. 

© Thus, the principles of equality which we have cftablithed, at 
the fame time that they reprefs the infolence of pride, the outrages 
of oppreffion, and the diflipation of fenfuality, confirm, neverthe- 
lefs, the necefiity of fubordination, and the juft demands of lawful 
authority. They maintain inviolate every natural and every civil 


diftinG&tion, draw more clofely every focial tie, and unite all'in one. 


harmonious and juftly proportioned fyftem, which brings men to- 
gether on the even ground of the inherent rights of human nature, 
of reciprocal obligation, and of a common relation to the commu- 

nty. Yet, for the maintenance of this equality. itfelf, they feparate 

them into different clafles, and inveft them with different capacities 
and offices. ‘Thus, are the poor and the mean reconciled to their 
circumftances, or comforted under them; the opulent and the 


powerful are excited to beneficence and condelcenfion ; the inge-. 
nious and acute are directed to the beft ufe of their abilities ; | 


and all are linked together by the powerful ties of. common in- 

terefts, and of reciprocal duty. Happy thofe whofe fouls are capa- 
ble of rifing to fuch enlarged. views of things, and are animated by 
them to a conduét worthy of human nature, worthy of Chriftiani- 
ty, which reprefents men to each other as children of one parent, 
as members of one family, as journeying together, through the 
checkered {eenes of this tranfitory world, towards a region where 
all the diftinctions of poverty and riches, of obfcurity and fplen- 
dour, of power and meannefs, fhall ceafe, every. inequality difap- 
pear ; where virtue alone fhall. be exalted, and vice degraded for- 
ever !” 





‘It is the conftant objetion of thofe, who are either averfe 
from improvement, or too indolent and-too timid to begin or ad- 
vance it, that the perfeétion aimed at is too high for human nature. 
‘They thus employ the exiftence of abufes and errors as a reafon for 
perpetuating them, But, if the fame reafoning had always been 
confidered as juft, mankind would, at this day, dwell in caves, 
feed pon acorns, fall down before the works of their own hands, 
and be bound in the heavy chain of Heathen ignorance and faper- 
ftition, The inftitutions and refinements of civil fociety miift ap- 
pear to a favage as extravagant and impraticable, as the fineft theo- 


ry, 


‘ 
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ry of moral fentiment and aétion appears to thofe whofe fouls are 
immerfed in fenfuality, or fettered: by felf-intereft. The queftion 
is not, what is the prefent practice of mankind, but what they are 
ualified ultimately. to’ attain ? not how far any theory is conform- 
able to the prefent ftate of things, but how far it is bounded in na- 
ture, adapted to the human faculties, and conducive to human fe- 
licity? pits 
Tf the principles illnftrated in this Effay fhould be devoid of 
every other recommendation, they have, at leaft, that which is no 
inconfiderable one, of being conformable tothe do¢trines ef Chrif- 
tianity. For, although fome philofophers, who haye pretended great 
zeal for the rights and the happinefs of mankind, have manifefted, 
at the fame time, a.ftrange antipathy to every kind of religion, and 
particularly to the Chriftian, it will be found, by every impartial 
inquirer, that'the religion of Jefus Chyrift inculcates and fanctions 
every principle on which public and private happinefs can be built. 
It is true that Chriftianity has frequently been moft fhamefully cor- 
rupted, and, in that corrupted form, produced the moft dreadful 
calamities. But, to explode Chriftianity on this account, is juft as 
fenfible as to forbid mankind the ufe of water, air, or fire, becaufe 
thefe elements have often been the vehicles of deftruétion, Who- 
ever attempts to erect any fyfiem of policy to the exclufion of re- 
ligion, betrays great ignorance of human nature, and great indif- 
ference for human happinefs.. Man is a religious creature, and is 
drawn to his Creator by all the principles of his conftitution—by 
the fenfe of his imbecility, by. confcience, by gratitude and admir- 
ation, and by his reafon when duly improved. The grand requi- 
fite, then; is to procure for him a religion pure, fimple, beneficent, 
and confolatary. This will be found only in the religion of Jefus 
Chrift, as it is exhibited in the facred writings. Here the moft per- 
fect ftandard’of duty is erected, in order to engage man to an end- 
lefs progrefs in virtue ; a fufficient remedy is provided for his de- 
viations from it, when accompanied with penitence ; the moft glo- 
rious rewards are offered to his perfevering endeavours ;- and the 
ftrongeft fuccours are provided for his weaknefs. Such a religion 
powerfully ftrengthens every focial and civil obligation, and pre- 
pares men for heaven, by rendering them ufeful on earth.’ 


If the Effay which obtained the gold medal, was as much 
fuperior to this, as the difference of the metal indicates, it muft 
indeed have been an admirable effort. 





Mifcellaneous Poems. By the Rev. Luke Booker. 8vo. 35. 6d, 
fewed. Rivingtons. 


THE author of thefe Poems feems to be a man of benevo- 
lence and piety, and we are willing to hope he performs 

the duties of his office, and fuftains the various relations of life, 
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much better than he writes verfes. Of thefe Poems, the two 
moft confiderable are Knowle-hill and the Highlanders. ‘The 
Highlanders was firft publifhed in 1787, with the defign 
of awakening the attention of the public to the diftrefs and 
oyerty of. that fuffering race, which he ftrongly deicribes in 
the following lines. After mentioning the feats of fome of 

~ the Englifh noblemen, he thus contrafts them: 


‘ How drear the profpeét of the Highland wilds 
To fuch retirement !—Now the Mufe’s tafk, 
To mark the contraft of the diftant fcene, 
And chronicle a catalogue of woes. 
Cheerlefs, fhe views the dank and lurid vales, 
Left matted with their prone and delug’d crops, 
Like turbid fhoals by whirling river form’d. 
Awe-ftruck, fhe hears the tempeft’s hollow roar, 
Mingled with founds from mountain torrents borne, 
Shudd’ring, fhe fees a patient fufPring race 
Of friendlefs mortals quit their lowly fheds 
And launch, in crazy barks, o’er feas unknown, 
The wintry fry to capture: oft unbleft 
With other ftore for their adventurous cruife 
Than mealy food and water from the fpring. 
Their heaths fupply them with a rufhy bed, 
Expos’d alike to tempeft-driven rains ; 
To chryftallizing froft and fleecy fnow, 


‘ Thus trimm’d, o’er faithlefs rocks (which darkling lurk 
Below the changeful furface of the deep 
And mock the fury of the tyrant {torm) é 
Their courfe they fteer. The fhoaly tribes full oft 
Evade their nightly fearch, and long refufe 
To be encompafs’d in their mefhy {nares, 
But perfevering induftry prevails, 
And draws them captive to the fatal air: 
Where, idly, with elaftic force they bound 
Contorfive—gafp—and foon convulfed, expire. 


* Thefe ftor’d fecurely for fome diftant mart, 
The refluent tide conduéts them to the fhore, 
Too oft (when defolating war demands) 
To be enflaved ; and, with tyrannic force, 
Dragg’d to encounter foes ne’er prov’d their own. 
——Difgrace to Freedom, and to Britain’s laws, 
Which brook fuch deeds inhuman! Juftice, rous’d, 
Invokes upon them the dread curfe of heav’n, 
And regifters, in characters of tears 
Caught from Affiiction’s eye, the woes they bring, 
Weeping, fhe paints the wife, of mate bereft, 
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Seeking a cafual dole from door to door 3 
One infant in her arms (on which the eye 
Paternal never beam’d) clings to her breaft 
But ill attir’d from cold and lawlefs gaze : 

~ Another lodg’d unfeemly at her back, 
Mingles its plaintive’ forrows with the wind : 
While two, copartners of a priftine birth, 
(Preffing with blood-{tain’d feet the pointed ftones— 
Their lips all trembling and empurpled deep) 
Look up to meet a mother’s ftreaming eyes, 
And vainly ftrive to footh her troubl’d foul.’ 


The concluding lines form the fubject of .a pretty frontif- 

piece. In the defcription juft quoted of the herring fithery, 
a fault may be noticed, which is not uncommon in better 
poems; the running out into circumftantial defeription which 
does not harmonize with, but counteratts the general effe&. 
The intereft is meant to fall upon the poor Highlanders, to 
whom the fithery is the chief means of fubfiftence; the-au- 
thor, therefore, fhould not have endeavoured to’ make-us pity 
the fifth, by dwelling on the convulfive pangs, in which he tells 
us they expire. ‘This poem is accompanied by notes, con- 
taining many ftriking particulars of the manner of life of this 
diftrefled- race. Whatever can},be done to relieve them, 
it would certainly be right to attempt, but we fear it is in vain 
to contend againit the radical fault of a barren foil, nor in 
fuch circumftances can we confider emigration as any evil, but 
the contrary. 
-. In the poem of Knowle-hill, (a hill‘on the borders of Wor- 
cefterfhire) of which only one part entitled Morning is at pre- 
fent given, there is very little which might not fuit any hill or 
any valley, or.any farm-yardin England. ‘The want of local 
defcription would not perhaps be a fault, however, if what is 
fubfticuted for it was interefting, but though the poem un- 
doubtedly poffeffes fome good lines, the greater part are lan- 
guid and profaic. It is as well as the other in blank verie, 
which is a very bad vehicle for thoughts that.do. not rife above 
mediocrity. The fmaller poems are very trifling, in one of 
them, we meet with the following quaint thought : 


‘ Thy beauteous cheek, where palely blooms the rofe, 
The facred drops relu¢tant feem to leave ; 

Each feels endearment as it lingering flows, 
And had each tear an eye, each tear wou’d grieve,’ 


This is hardly inferior to the celebrated lines on queen Eli- 
zabeth’s death, where the fifhes wept out their eyes. of pearl, 
and fwam blind after. The Eucharift, an unpromifing title, 
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is part of a poem which the author had projected on Redemp- 
tion. We cannot regret that he has not finifhed it, though 
we acknowledge the compofitions he has given’us in this vo- 
lume fhow a mind replete with’ fentiments which do him ho- 


nour as a Chriftian and a divine. 


. 





a 


Sermons on various Subjects, publifhed at the Requeft of a Con- 
gregation of Proteftant Diffenters in Wakefield. By William 
Turner. B8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1793: 


6 bares appearance of this volume was occafioned by the fol- 
lowing addrefs ; : 
| ¢ To the Rev. Mr. Turner. 


* Sir, 

* We whofe names are underwritten, members of your late con-. 
gtegation, apprehending that it wouldibe highly advantageous to the 
caufe of religion and-virtue, do hereby earneftly requeft you to pub- 
lith a volume or two of your fermons, if the ftate of your health, 
&c. will permit. 

* We leave the time, and the: choice of fubjects, entirely tq 
yourfelf, and remain, with the greateft refpect and efteem, 

*. Sir, ‘ 
* Your itioft obliged humble fervants,. 8c.” 


The fermons felected in confequence, are all upon fubje&ts 
of importance. The author, bs the affectation of ele- 
gance, every where difplays fubftantial good fenfe and manly 
piety. We-doubt not, from this {pecimen.of his paftoral la- 
bours, in conjunction with his known character, that, ad- 
vancing as he faft is to the clofe of life, he hath good reafon 
to anticipate the divine reward of a faithful fervant. 

Asa fpecimen of the author’s manner, we will give the 
clofe of his fermon on the Gofpel preached to the poor : 


« Laftly—Did Jefus preach the Gofpel to the poor; and fhould 
not this-particularly recommend them to the efteem and affectionate 
cate of all his minifters? Doubtlefs, my fellow paftors, it behoves 
us to carry on the miniftry of the Gofpel on the fame fpirit, prin- 
ciples, and plan, with which our Matter began it. Whoever may 
defpife or neglect the poor, fuch a temper and condu& would be- 
come us leaft of all men. Our Matter honoured their condition by 
chufing it for his own: he honoured them by fpending far the 


greater part of his life among them, and by converfing moft, and 
being moft familiar with them. Shall we then refufe to become fa- 


miliar with them? Shall we difdain to condefcend to them? Shall 
we account it condefcenfion to follow his example? They are 


equally defigned for immortality, equally dear to him, equally ex- 
pectants 
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peétants of the’ inheritance’ which be hath: promifed> for them, as 
their {uperiors in fortune. He hath equally interefted them in all - 
the declarations, precepts, privileges, and’. hopes, of that Gofpel’ 
which he preached tothem. Let not us then fail to be faithful, 
affectionate, and diligent in preaching the Gofpel to fuch of them 
as are in our refpective charges. The poor are no {mail part of our 
charge now — - they will be no fmall part of our account: hereafter; 
and if we acquit ourfelves faithfully towards them, we may com- 
fortably hope that they will be no {mall part of our joy and crown: 
of rejoicing. at the great day of the Lord Jefus. 

¢ Andvhere I cannot refrain from contemplating with pleafure, 
and from Jeading you to contemplate with pleafurre, alate benevolent 
inftitution:for the religious and moral inftruétion of the rifing gene-: 
ration of the poor. You are already apprifed that I mean the Sun- 
day {chools: which’ (according to our Lord’s own prophetic repre- 
fentation of ‘the rife and progrefs of the:Gofpel itfelf) were at firft 
like a-grain of muftard feed, catt, by a private hand, in one place; 
but, through the fupport and bleffing of. an all-merciful Providence, 
Sprang up and fread forth its branches with wonderful rapidity, ‘ri/d 
it hath almoft. covered the whole land. . Wherever the inftitution hath 
been adopted, it hath alréady produced a vifible-and:pleafing ae 
for the better, and feems to promife more plentiful and more 
fe& good fruits. One effeé of thefe inftitutions hath been to ting 
to light a more’ general and greater degree of ignorarice among the 
poor, than‘moft pérfons of better rank were aware of, and their 
~veat negle& of a’ proper education of their offspring ; when: fo 
many young perfons of both fexes, almoft grown up to maturity, 
have crowded into thefe fchools to be taught the firft elements of 
reading, and to be inftruéed in the firft principles of religion and 
the moral duties.. But now, by means of thefe inftitutions, how 
many thoufands and tens of thoufands, in all parts, are put under a 
courfe of inftruction to qualify them to read the word of God 
themfelves, and therein to learn the way of falvation ; are taught in 
the plainefi manner the firft principles of practical religion, their 
capacities and obligations as rational creatures, and their hopes of 
immortality as the difciples of Chrift. Not only fo, but are put 
under a courfe of difcipline to inure them to neatnefs and orderly 
behaviour, to reverence and attend the ordinances of God’s wor- 
fhip, to contract a habit of keeping his Sabbath, and reverencing 
his fanétuary as-long as long as they live; which, no doubt, will 
have a good effeét both to preferve them from many fnares of temp- 
tation, and prompt them to fulfil all the duties of life in the ftations 
wherein God fhall place them. In the pleafing profpect which pre- 
fent appearances encourage us to indulge, may we not hope that the 
rifing generation of the poor will be much lefs chargeable with the 
grofs ignorance, the rude and brutal manners, the fordid filth, the 
ari emt Xe the beaftly exceffes, and utter difregard to all 

reli- 
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religious fervices, than the prefent, whofe cafe is truly lamentable ? 
— May we not hope that the opening of the firft Sunday fchool at 
Gloucefter, will hereafter be confidered as an important epocha ir 
the hiftory of the praétical religion of mankind, and that the name 
of Raikes will be gratefully remembered for it by future generations ? 
En flrort, as an zra con{picuous for the revival of that peculiar glory 
of Chriftianity, the preaching the Cofpel to the poor. 

¢ May thefe inftitutions never want, any where, neceffary coun- 
tenance and fupport from the affluent—may they always be muna- 
ged by truly wife and prudent patrons and direétors, animated with 
zeal for the public good, and with benevolence to their inferior 
brethren. May all the young pupils, every where, duly improve 
and profit by their prefent privileges ; and by their future fobriety, 
regularity, piety, and good conduct, do honour to the charity, and 
reap the beft benefit from it. Above all, may the father of all the 
families upon earth, who ‘regarded not the rtch more tham the poor, 
for they are all the works-of his hands, continue to extend and fup- 
port, to blefs and profper thefe inftitutions, for the advancement of 
his own glory, of the puWlic good, of the kingdom and caufe of his 
beloved Son,’ and for promoting the prefent holinefs and everlafing 
happinefs of a multitude of fouls. Amen.’ 





A Letter from Fohn Cartwright, E/q. to aFriend.at Bofton, in 

the County of Lincoln; and to all other Commoners who have 

_ Affaciated in fupport of the Conftitution. 8vo.. 2s. Ridg- 

way. 1793 

‘HE object of Mr. Cartwright in the publication before 

us, is, firft, to defend himfelf againft any imputaiions on 

his loyalty, for having witheld his f.gnature from the’declara- 

tion and refolutions of an aflociation at Bofton in Lincolnfhire 5 

and, fecondly, to fhew the neceflity of a reform in the repre- 
fentation of the people in parliament. 

On the former fubje&, he ftates his having been the occa- 
fion,.in three popular focieties, of publithing that declaration 
of rights, the firft article of which is, ‘that the right of 
making laws for this realm, ts, by the conftitution, lodged in 
the hands of king, lords of parliament, and the reprefentation 
of the commoners, or commons.’ On the fecond point the 
author infifts, that as no infringement has been or can be at- 
tempted on the two leading branches of the legiflature, fo _ 
fhould there be al!owed nothing that can have the effect of im- 
pairing or corrupting or perverting the true end and obje& of 
the third branch, which he confiders as the great bulwark of 
the people’s liberties. He fays— 


‘ The king is, in his own perfon, one component part of the le- 
_ giflature, 


\ 
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giflature, with undivided majefty, and an independent will. The 
peers, in like manner, have a fecond fhare in the legiflature to 
themfelves, independent and uncontrolled. None can partake with 
his majefty in his fhare‘of enacting laws. That power he exercifes 
either in perfon or by reprefentatives of his own chufing; and to 
the duration of their power he fets what bounds he fees fit. - Nei- 
ther can the power of the lords, or the limitation of the proxies who 
occafionally reprefent them, be partaken or invaded. It is not pof- 
fible- for the commons to foift into the feats of the nobles a fingle 
creature of their own. If then, fo far as his majefty and the nobles 
are concerned, all is honefty and fair dealing ; if, refpe€ting them, 
the letter and the fpirit of the conftitution are in perfeé&t harmony ; 
fhall we not demand that, with regard to the commons, the fame 
honefty and fair dealing, the fame hteral interpretation, and the 
fame fubftantial enjoyment fhall take place!—Here, my worthy 
friend, let us paufe. The enquiry on which we are about to en- 
ter, is awful and momentous. On the iffue muft depend the falva- 
tion, or the ruin of our country.—Here it is, that will be fhewn 
who are they that beft underftand that conftitution, which is the 
object of our folicitude ; and who are-they that truly feek to efta- 
blifh a government by king, lords, and commons. It is on all 
hands admitted, that the people are not made for the government, 
but the government for the people. It muft therefore be alfo.ad- 
mitted, that fuch is the tranfcendant fuperiority of the commons or 
people, to the other two branches of the ‘government, that it is 
merely for'the fake of the people that royalty and nobility make 
parts of the conftitution at all. If this‘be true, with what a facred 
regard to the rights of the people, ought their branch of the legi- 
flature ever to have been preferved! Its purity fhould be as. {now ; 
its freedom, and its independence unfufpected. Thefe qualities it 
can only receive by emanating fpontaneoufly from the whole péo- 
ple, by being a fair, an equal, and a complete, reprefentation of 
them ;—and renewable at their pleafure.-—Here then, my dear fir, I 
conjure you and every affociator, not to fhrink from a painful du- 
ty ; but to have the courage to look into the ftate of the reprefenta- 
tion of your country; and honeftly to examine it by the line and 
the rule of the conftitution. If it would fquare by that line and 
that rule, all would be well; and happy would it be for Britain. 
But if it fhall be found ont of all fhape, and form, and rule ; if, at 
the fight of it, your fenfe of juftice fhall recoil; and your regard 
for decency be fhocked; and if you fhall fee in it the latent, and 
not very diftant, fubverfion of our liberties, unlefs that reprefenta- 
tion be reformed; then am I confident that there will be but one 
fentiment amongft us. With one voice fhall we fay, “ Render 
unto Ceefar the things that be Ceefar’s;” and unto the people the 
things that belong to the people.’ 





The 
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The author next reprobates the plea of ‘the minifter, 
that © this is net the time.’ He infitts, on the contrary, that 
this is the beft and /afe/? of all times. | ‘ 

.¢ When all men are.called upon, and canvaffed man. by man, to 


declare that with their lives and fortunes they will fupport the con- 
ftitution upon its true principles !—And when at the fame time all 
the power and property in the kingdom is aflociated, and the whole 


_4militia is under.arms, for fecuring the public peace! ‘There never 
- was atime fo fafe and fo fit. By every principle that.can bind an 
_honeft man, every affociator is bound to reform : a pledge to reform, 


if reform be wanted, is in.the very effence of his engagement to the 
public. If under a general pledge. to fupport the conftitution, it be 


_a duty to prevent incrgachments that may poffibly be made, furely | 
_to. correct incroachments made already, muft be doubly a duty? 


Under our prefent fecurity to the peace, to talk of a fear of diftur- 
bances. from moving the queftion of reform, would be in a twos 


_fold fenfe to offer an. infult to.our underftandings. Infurreétion, in 
_the-firft place, if there were any difpofition to it, never had fo ill an 


opportunity ; and, fecondly, as. reform muft cure the difcontents 
refpecting reprefentation, and a corrected reprefentation muft cure 
all other curable diftempers in the ftate, fo it is evident that to move 
the queftion of reform mutt give fatisfaction to all men, except to 


the few who make a trade of our liberties.’ 


On the fubjeét of treafon, the author quotes lord Somers, 
who holds, that ‘ thofe neither are nor can be traitors who 
endeavour to preferve and maintain the conftitution,’ and fuch 
our author confiders all advocates for the reform of its cor- 
ruptions or imperfeCtions. 

Annexed to this letter is a poft{cript of confiderable length, 
“in which other political points are difcuffed, particularly that 
of war. ‘The views of our rulers in interfering with France, 
the operation of national treaties, the conduét of the French 
republicans in fome recent inftances, and other topics which 
effect the general queftion of liberty, are alfo very ably in- 
quired into.—In a word, though the contents of Mr. Cart. 
wright’s Letter poflefs no very ftriking degree of novelty, yet 
the fubjects he has undertaken are done great juftice to by his 
ingenious and f{pirited mode of confidering them. 





Poems. By Lady Burrell. -2 Vols. .8vo. 12s..Boards. Payne. 
1793 

in is much to the praife of many ladies of fafhion, that 

whilft the greater part of that clafs devote themfelves to the 

fruitlets purfuits of diffipation and folly, there are others not 

- lefs afliduous in adorning their minds. Of the two volumes 

before 
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before us, we might add much in praife, though they rank not 
their author with.a BARBAULD. “Between the various pieces 
that compofe them, there however is inequality enough to juf- 
tify the affertion : MAEON HMIZY TANTO, or, in plain Eng- 
lith, that half is more than the whole. , 


¢ The Anchorite’s Invitation to Paffengers, (in a Hermitage at the 
Deepdene in Surry.) 


‘ Let thofe who love the filente cells, 
Where peace can {atisfaction give, 

Forfake the fcenes where tumulte dwelles, 
And with an hermit learne to live... 


A fober fet,—a ftudious few, 

Are welcome to partake my ftore, 
‘But to a Bacchanalian crewe, 

Or fafhion’s herd, I bar my doore. 


Thefe wou’d molefte my quiet houres, 
Or f{corne my. philofophic ftraine, 

Bereave me of my {weeteft flowres, 
Deftroy my-roots, or wafte my graine. 


Give credence to my tongue fincere, 
While thus I parley in my cell, 
And to the. gentle ftranger’s eare 
An anchorite’s opinion tell. 


Perdie no barone, brave and greate, 
Who all his daies in courtes hath beene, 
Wou’d lure me from my calm retreate, 
My moffie-bank, or fhadie glen. 


When thro’ the welkin breakes the morne, 
How {fweete the mynftrelfie of byrds, 


Jocund as Howard's bugle horne, 
Which erft awoke the lazy herds. 


The bells of fheep delighte my eare, . 
As thro’ the fern I wend my way ; 

The village curfew I revere, 
Which tells the progrefs of the day. 


Oft by the pale moon’s filver light 
I meditate among the trees, 

Gaze on the beauties of the nighte, 
And court the aromatic breeze. 


Each ftar that glitters in the tkie, 
A ufefull leffon can imparte ; ) 
The fparkling myriads charm my eye, 
And awfull feelings fouch my hearte. 


5 A bead 
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A bead,—a fhell, can thought fupply—- 
The yellow broome, the purple heathe, 

The painted. fnail, the fpangled fly ; 
Whate'er has colour, fenfe, or breathe. 


While mufing thro’ the woodes I ftray, 


(Where nature’s charms fucceflive rife), 


My gratefull orifons I pay, 
And what I fhare, I learne to prize.’ 





‘KNEPP CASTLE*. 


¢ Lo! where yon ruin ftands ! the poor remains 
Of what in former times adorn’d the {cene ; 
The Mufe from hiftory this knowledge gains, 
That great in former ages it has been, 
When there the fons of Braofe + liv’d renown’d, 
For martial deeds with wreathes of laurel crown‘d. 


Within thofe walls, perhaps, in former days, 
The chiefs affembled at the feftive board, 
The old to cherifh, and the brave to praife, , 
Their deeds to honour—or their loves record ; 
Their deeds were worthy of their mighty name, 
Their loves were conftant as the veftal flame. 


There might the bard from fair Aliva’s eye 
Catch a bright glance to animate his lyre, 
And white-rob’d maidens joins in minftrelfy 
To praife the daughter—and to pleafe the fire ; 
Aliva’s name infpir’d the vocal ftrain, 
Aliva’s fmile repaid the tuneful train. 


When peace (announcing to the world repofe,) 
Her olive enfign.on the tower difplay’d, 

There foft content her habitation chofe, 
And jore fans fin ¢ was echo'd thro’ the fhade ; 

The fox alone they in wylde purfu’d, 
Or caught the fcaly tenants of the flood §. 


No more the hauberk, nor the glittering fhield, 
Gleaim’d o’er the hill—the {pears were caft away ; 





¢ * The manor of Knepp, er La Knappe, was originally a part of the barony 
of Brembre, and is in the poffeflion of fir William Burrell, bart.’ 
‘+ At the Conquerer’s furvey, this lordfhip was in the pofleffion of William 
de Braofe, in whote fami y it continued, t.ll Aliva de Braofe, by marrying 
ohn de Mowbray, carried it iuto that family, from whom it pafs’d to the dukes 
of Norfolk, and aiterwards to the Cary!ls.’ 
* ¢ Alluding to a gold baronial ring, (found near the ruins of the caftle,) 
with a doe engraved upon it, lying under a tree, encircled by thé motto of 


joie fans fin.’ 
* §-‘Ihe lake at Knepp covers eighty acres of land.” 
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The bugle horn refounded thro’ the field, 
And Bacchus crown’d the labours of the day ; 
And there Monteagle *, wand'ring thro’ the grove, 
Courted and won the object of his love. 


Alas! the hand of time, with cruel force, 
Has rent the high embattled towers away, 
But condefcended, in its conquering foree, 
To leave the relique that infpires my lay; . 
To leave a leffon for the proud and great, 
Whofe pomp and confequence muft yield to fate.’ 





The Cafile of Wolfenbach; a German Story. By Mrs. Parfons. 
2Vols. s2mo. 6s. fewed. Harlow. 1793. 


HIS novel is called in the title page a Gesman frory ; whe- 
ther the author meant to fay fhe had drawn it in part 
from any German author, or whether itis fo entitled, fimply 
becaufe the fcene is partly laid in that country, we are igno- 
tant; the hint of it feems to have been borrowed from the 
adventure of the dutchefs de C. in the Iheodore and Adelaide of 
Madame de Genlis. The countefs of Wolfenbach is a lady 
whom her hufband, a man of the moft ferocious character, 
has confined in a folitary caftle, through a groundlefs jealoufy 
of a young gentleman, who was beloved by her before her 
forced marriage with the count. She is believed to be dead 
by all the world, excepting a brother and filter refident in 
France, who are reftrained from interfering by the countefs 
herfelf, who in order to preferve the life of her child (threar- 
ened by its favage father) has been induced to bind herfelf by 
a folemn oath, not to attempt to appear again in the living 
world, and never to reveal the crimes whick accompanied her 
detention. With thefe, the reader becomes acquainted in the 
procels of the ftory; they are full horrible enough. Her huf- 
band at length dies in agonies of remorfe; flie is reftored to 
her friends; arid to her fon, an accomplifhed young gentleman 
of fixteen, who had been feparated-from her when an infant 
of a few weeks old. Another flory runs as it were parallel to 
her’s. It is 6f a young lady, brought up by an uncle ata dif- 
tance from all her other relations, and ignorant of them. 
When fhe is 2bout fifteen, his affection foe her ere toa cri- 
inal pafhon, and he attempts to feduce her. She runs away 
from him, and finds her way to the lady of the caftle. After 
many incidents, Mr. Weimar, for that is the name by which 
e is known, reclaims her, tells her fhe is not his niece, but a 
foundling, explains away his former attempts, and preffs her 





‘ * Henry lord Morley and Monteagle, married Philippa Caryll, baronels 
Rye, owner of Krepp Caftle.’ m 


C.R.N. Arr. (X.) Fam 1794. 1 to 
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to marry him. “She, after a well-defcribed conteft betwee’ 
her gratitude and her inclination, refufes him, but is greatly 
mortified at the lofs of her fuppofed rank, and refufes, from: 
motives of honour, a young nobleman who has gained her af- 
fe€tions ; confcious that fuch an alliante would degrade him 
in the opinion of the world. She therefore retires to a con- 
vent; the uncle forces her thence by a lettre de cachet, 
and after many viciflitudes he alfo difclofes the meafure of his: 
crimes ; reftores her to her mother, from whom: he had like- 
wife taken her when an infant, (the recognition here is affect- ° 
ing) and burying himfelf in a convent, leaves her a fuitable 
match in rank and fortune for her rejected but tenderly beloved- 
lover. 

We do not pretend to give this novel as one of the firft or- 
der, or even of the fecond; it has, however, fufhicient inter 
eft to be read with pleafure. The terrible prevails, and the 
characters of the two heroes in crime, are too darkly tinted. 
The two ftories, befides,.are not fufliciently interwoven with 
one another ; we think they might, at leaft, have been knotted’ 
together by the marriage of the difcovered fon and daughter. 
There is no fire writing in thefe volurhes ;. and now and then: 
we meet with vulgarifms, fuch as every one went their own: 
way; but in point ef moral tendency they are unexception-’ 
able. ‘The following extract is'an account given by the fifter 
of the countefs of Wolfenbach of their interview, after fhe 
had been acquainted by letter with the unhappy marriage. 


“ You muft fuppofe, my dear: Mifs Weimar, (faid the mar~ 
chionefs) ‘that this letter made us extremely unhappy; I wrote how- 
ever, and, fearful-the couut might have meannefs enough to infift 
upon feeing her letters,,I took little notice of her complaints, but 
congratulated her on the’ recovery of her health, defired fhe would: 
pay attention to it, for the fake of her hufband and friends; in fhort,- | 
it was an équivocal kind of a letter, and I thought could give no 
offence. After this I heard from hér but feldom,' and then there 
was an evident reftraint in-her. ftyle; which hurt me, but which T 
dared not take notice of. She had been married about eight months, 
when the ‘marquis received a letter fromm the count, acquainting us’ 
that my father was dead, after only three days illnefs, ‘giving’an a¢-” 
count of his effects, and inviting the marquis over to fee a proper 
divifion of them. I perfuaded’ him to comply. ‘He would not go: 
without me, and Iwas not. forry for the opportunity offered me to- 
fee iny fifter. We got fafe to Vierina. We met the count and 
his lady, who had come from their country feat, about feven leagues 
from Vienna, for that purpofe. We flew into each other otKer’s 
arms, with tears’ of mingled joy and forrow. Alas! it was but the 
fiadow of the once blooming Vittoria. I furveyed her with fur- 
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rife and diftrefs: fhe took no notice, introduced me to her hufs 
= thecaufe of the alteration I obferved was then explained. 
Never furely was there a man with a more ferocious countenatice ; 
he infpired- me with horror the moment I examined him : I felt for 
my fifter, but tried to receive his cold civilities with politenefs for 
her fake. . After dinner we were glad to leave the gentlemen to bu- 
finefs , and retire to ourfelves. “ My deareft Viétoria, (cried I, em- 
bracing her) tell me—tell mé all: you are not happy, your fragile 
form too plainly {peaks it.” I endeavor to be contended, (fhe 
replied :) my dear father thought happinefs muft be conne&ed with 
{plendor and riches; he fought to aggrandize his children; Lrefpeét 
he motive, however he has been deceived.” “ The count, I muft 
own, (faid I) is a difagreeable objet.” “ My dear Charlotte, (the 
cried) do not think fo-meanly of me, as to fuppofe his warit of per- 
fonal attractions weighs any thing with me—I fhould defpife my- 
felf in that cafe ; neither is it iow any preference for another : I 
have never feen or heard from the Chevalier fince my marriage. 
¥ will ftriétly fulfil every duty I have fworn to obferve, perhaps 
time may do much for me; it will either foften the feverity of the 
count’s difpofition, or habit will enable, me to bear with lefs feel- 
ing, evils I cannot prevent. Afk me no queftions, my dear fifters 
T am not at liberty to anfwer them ; but if you regard my peace, 
meet my hufband with good- -humour and complaifance: and now 
tell me, (faid fhe) of your comforts, your pleafures and miutuak 
happinefs—in your felicity I will find my own.” I was drowned 
in tears, her manner was fo folemn, fo touching; fo refigned, that 
my heart was wrung with forrow, and I could not fpeak. “ Dear 
Charlotte, (continned fhe, wiping. my eyes) fpare me thofé tears, 
I cannot bear them: remernber what I have told you, be cheerful © 
when you return to company, or I fhall be the fufferer. I met 
you with tears of joy, ’tis long fince they were fhed for griéf. Here, 
(putting her hand to her heart) here my forrows are buried, too 
deep for that relief—but I have done, dear fifter let me enjoy plea- 
fure now in your fociety.” She attempted to fmile, it was a {mile 
of woe; I tried however to fupprefs my emotions, and to divert her 
attention; afked a few queftioné relative to our old acquaintance, and 
in about an hour we returned tolerably compofed. ‘The count ex- 
amined my looks; I approached him with {miles, chatted about our 
journey, and I obferved his features grew relaxed, and he behaved 
with great civility. We continued at Vienna a fortnight he never 

afked us to his feat. Victoria conduéted herfelf like an angél; 
ihe was attentive to every word and with of his; her deportment 
was grave’ but perfectly obliging, fo that it appeared more a natural 
difpofition than arifing from any particular caufe. When all our 
bufinefs was finifhed, the count one morning took occafion to ob- 
ferve his prefence was much wanted in the country ; he had lately 
purchafed an eftate in Switzer’aad and fhould go there foon, confe- 
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quently had many affairs which required his infpeétion. We took. 
the hint, and finding 1 muft part with my fifter, I was very ready’ 
to leave Vienna.’ 





Sermons on the Hiftory of Fofeph. By the Rev. Nathaniel May. 
M. A. 8vo. 35. 6d. Beards. Johnfon. 1793. 


PP HESE Sermons are fifteen in number, and the fubjects of 


them are as follow: 


¢ Ser. I. Jofeph fold by his Brethren—Jofeph tempted—The Ex- 
altation of Jofeph—'The Humiliation of the Brethren—The Bre- 
thren entertained by Jofeph—The Policy of Jofeph to ftay his Bre- 
thren—Jofeph made known unto his Brethren—Jacob’s Determina- 
tion—Jacob at Beer-Sheba—Jacob' in Egypt—Jacob before Pha~ 
raoh—Jacob’s dying Charge—Jacob’s Blefting—Jacob’s Prophefy 
—The Death and burial of Jacob and of Jofeph.’ 


Of thefe difcourfes the laft eight do not well aceord with 
the title, and ought, no doubt, to have been noticed in it. 

Giving credit to the preacher for goodnefs of intention, it 
is all the commendation we can allow him. 

Indeed there is one thing which extends through the whole, 


‘that to us is deferving of blame: this is the foreed conftruc- 


tion put upon paflages, to extort from them typical and {piri- 
tual meanings ; which, in our view, is no better than perver- 
fon of Scripture, or, at beit, the fophiftication of it. 


* Judah is eminently a type of Chrift. To him may we apply 
the words under which this fon of Jacob is defcribed— Thou art he 
whom thy brethren fhall praife ; thy hand frall be upon the neck of thine 
enemics, thy father’s children fhall bozx down before thee. 

* His emblem is a lion—a lion’s whelp, or young lion, gone up 
from prey—tor he is gone up on high, he hath led captivity captive : 
but he did firft humble himfelf—He frooped down, he couched as a 


hion, and as an old lion, who fall roufe him up. 


‘ This is the lion fpoken of in the revelation of St. John—Behold 


_ the lion of the tribe of Fudah! And I beheld, and lo, a lamb ftood as 
_ it had been flain !—-What! is the lion of the tribe of Judah, chang- 


ed into a flain lamb? Yes, for though ftrong and powerful as a 
lion to encounter and. fubdue his enemies ; to his faithful followers 
he is a lamb flain, the true propitiatory facrifice—the lamb of God, 
which taketh away the fin of the world.’ : 





_* The next verfes are very obfcure, owing to their highly: figura- 
tive language—Binding his foal unto the vine, and his a/s’s colt unte 
the choice vine ; he wafhed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blied of the grapes; his eyes fhall be red with wine, and his teeth 
| : white 
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white with milk. Under thefe fingular images are defcribed the 
riches.and glory of Chrift’s kingdom. Wine, which maketh glad 
the heart of man, is here ufed as the emblem of {piritual refre{n- 
ment and confolation derived from Chrift, who is the true vine : 
the afs’s colt bound to this vine, is man by nature, who is faid in 
Job, to be born a wild a/s’s colt—rough and intractable, till brought 
into fubjeétion and obedience to the law of God. By virtue of the 
blood and righteoufnefs of Chrift, the fouls of the faithful are puri- 
fied and mate clean from the dafihernaiats of fin; this is that wa/- 
ing of garments, here {poken of. ‘The eye, is the fymbol of intel- 
ligence, and the eyes red with wine, denotes j Joy in the confolations 
of the Gofpel, here fignifiedby wine. Milk, is the food of children, 
and reprefents the tender nourifhment of inftruétion fuited to the 
capacities of thofe, who are children in divine knowledge— J have 
fed you with milk—fays St. Paul to his Corinthian converts: and 
the Hebrews are reproved for their. flow progrefs in the Gofpel, un- 
der the fame metaphor— For when for the time ye ought to be teach- 
ers, ye have need that one teach you again which be the firft principles 
of the oracles of God, and are become fuch as have need of milk: St. 
Peter alfo, {peaking of this milk, exhorts us to defire, as new born 
babes, the fincere milk of the word, that we may grow thereby. As 
wine and milk to the,body, fo is the chriftian doétrine to the foul. 
This is that wine and milk, which the prophet Ifaiah counfels us te 
buy without money and evkthind price. And as the teeth of an infant 
accuftomed to milk, are white and unftained by grofler tood, fo are 
the minds of Chrift’s children, his true difciples, pure and uncor- 
rupted by the manners of the world.’ 





* Of the next-in fucceffion we have this fingular defcription—//- 
fachar is a ftrong afs, couching down between two burdens, and he faw 
that the reff was good, and the land that if twas pleafant ; and bow- 
~ ed his froulders to bear, and became a fervant unto tribute. Uachar 
may reprefent thofe inferior members of Chrift’s body, whofe ftation 
it is, to perform the loweft offices of fervice to their more favoured 
brethren; who fubmit with patient refignation, to the twofold bur- 
den of poverty and hard labour till the time of remuneration come. 

The word, Iflachar, fignifies ** remuneration,” intimating that fuch 
as are here defcribed fhall in no wife lofe their reward. Though 
their condition be low and deipifed among men, as that ef an afs 
couching under his burdens, they fhall not be overlooked of God 
at the laft—The poor fhali eat and be Satisfied, and the generation of 
the faints fhall praife him, 

_ § Under an image not lefs remarkable is reprefented the character 
pf Dan, of whom it is faid—Dan Shall judge his people, as one of the 
tribes of Ifrael: he is defcribed as a Jerpent by the way, an adder in 
the path ; that biteth the horfes heels, 5 that his rider fhall fall bazk 

ward. The word, Dan, fignifies judgment.” Sinners may think 

i 3 they 
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they walk fecure, but there is a ferpent in their way, an adder in 
their path, that fhall overthrow them when they leaft expect it— 
When men frall fay, peace and fafety, then fudden deftru&ion cometh 
upon them unawares and they frall not efcape, but the horfe and his 
rider, the finner and his vain confidence, are overwhelmed and” 
perith together.’ 4 ie AL 2 | 





Surgical and Phyfiological Effays. Part IT. By Fobn Aber- 
nethy. Bvo. 35. 6d. Boards. J. Evans. “1793. - 


HIS work includes two eflays ;§ on the Nature of the Mat- 

ter perfpired and abforbed from the Skin,’ and, ‘ on the 

ill Confequences fometimes fucceeding to Venzfeétion.’ . In 
the former, after ftating the infufficiency and incorre€tnefs of 
the inquiries formerly attempted by Dr, Prieftley, Dr. In- 
genhouze, and others, the author begins to defcribe a feries 
of experiments which he made in the fummer of 1791, and 
which tend to difprove the affertion of Dr. Prieftley, that 
¢ animal perfpiration does not injure the purity of the air in 
the manner effected by the procefs of refpiration” ~~ ~~ 
The experiments were performed by means of an apparatus 
which the author defcribes, and which was fimply a contri- 
vance to receive the hand and wrift within a glafs cylinder; 
previoully filled and inyerted. in quickfilver. The furface of 
the hand being mealured as well as its figure would admit, 
was computed at feventy fquare inches. ° The reftiof the pro- 
cefs was conducted in the following way: — ge 
‘ Experiment A. Thermometer about 60°. 


¢ I filled a glafs jar with quickfilver, which being inverted, and 
confined in the way I have defcribed’; I held my hand ten minutes 
in the trough, beneath the furface of the quickfilver, and frequent- 
ly moved-it in that fituation, in order to detach any atmofpheric air 
which might accidentally adhere to it, and afterwards introduced it 
into the inverted jar. The quickfilver foon acquired a degree of 


warmth, which rendered it not unpleafant ; minute air bubbles af- 


cended to the top of the quickfilver, more {peedily in the beginning 
of the experiment, more tardily towards the conclufion. After an: 
hour had elapfed, 1 withdrew’ my hand; the bubble of air which 


-now appeared on the top of the quickfilver, was, I fuppofe in bulk, 


equal to one fcrup'e of water. ~ In fixteen hours I colleéted an half 
once meafure of air, which makes fifteen grains the averaged pro- 
duct of an hour, ‘No kind of mioifture appeared on the furface of 
the quickfilver, fome fucking paper was put up, which was with- 
d.awn unmoiftened. My hand was always damp when taken out of 
the quick filver : whatever aqueous perfpiration was produced, ad- 
bord to. its furface, whillt tie aeriform, from its levity, afcended to 
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the top of the mercury. To the air, which I had thus collected, 


I threw up lime-water, when about two thirds: of it were rapidly 
abforbed: to the remainder I added a bubble of nitrous gas, but 
could difcern neither any red fume nor diminution of quantity. I 
repeated this experiment fix times, with fimilar, though not uni- 
form events. I believe it will be found that the air perfpired, confifts 
of carbonic gas, or fixed air, a little more than two thirds—of nitro- 
genous or phlogifticated gas, a little lefs than one third. In one ex- 
periment, the nitrogene made only a fourth part of the air collected, 
and in another ithought it exceeded its ufual proportion of one 
third. © ; 

‘ I believe it will not be doubted, that the air which remains af- 
ter the feparation of the carbonic gas, is entirely nitrogenous. It 
would be very ftrange, fhould atmofpherical air, which is a com- 
pound, be perfpired. If nitrogene be fuperabundant, and injurious 
to the body, and therefore thrown out from its furface; it is. not 
probable, that oxygene which is falutary, and requifite to the animal, 
fhould in the fame manner be diffipated. On the repetition of thefe 
experiments, much variety in the quantity of air perfpired, was re- 
marked. At one time the quantity colleéted in nine hours, occu- 
pied the {pace of only thirty-two grains of diftilled water ; at ano- 
ther time, in three hours, it equalled the bulk of two {cruples of 


water.’ 


Concluding, howeyer, that the freedom of the perfpiration 
was checked by the weight of the quickfilver, and alfo by the 
preflure of the hand againft the edge of the glafs, our author 

roceeded to make fimilar trials with water inftead of quick- 
filver. In thefe he remarked great variations jn the quantity 
of matter perfpired, 


_ © The conclufions, fays he, which I have drawn in my own 
-mind, from thefe and other experifents, are, 1ft, That the remain- 
der of the perfpired air, after the feparation of the carbonic gas, is 
nitrogene. 2dly, That the quantity cannot be well eftimated, be- 
caufe the water abforbs fome portion.of it. Water deprived of its 
air by boiling, evidently did fo in one experiment, and when- 
ever the water remained unchanged lefs air was produced. I think 
it probable that the fkin abforbs the air diffolved in the water, and 
thus the difpofition of the water to imbibe air is augmented. 3dly, 
J have obferved that, when by exercife, aqueous perfpiration was 
increafed, lefs air was then produced; if the fame vefiele fecrete 
both thefe fluids, this obfervation would naturally be expected, 
When the circulation is moderately carried on, infenfible or aeri- 

‘form perfpiration is chiefly continued ; but when the determination 
of blood to the furface is rapid and powerful, water is poured forth 
from the exhalents, and the perfpiration becomes fenfible,’ 
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Having clearly proved the quality of the matter exhale 
from the fkin, Mr. Abernethy took another method which he 
thought more likely to lead to an accurate difcovery of its 
quantity. This was by expofing the hand fucceflively in dif- 
ferent kinds of air, and afterwards examining the changes 
produced inthem. As to this method, though an ingenious 
one, we go along with the author, in regretting that it does 
not admit of very great accuracy. After four ¢xperiments, 
of which the limits of our Review will not allow more parti- 
cular mention, the guthor fays, _ 


¢ All the laft related experiments, were performed in very hot 
weather. If two drams of carbonic gas were emitted in an hour, as 
the quantity ufually obtained in five hours was but one ounce, it. 
would be a fufficient demonftration, of the abforption of a part of 
the air perfpired. Neither are thefe experiments conclufive, as to 
the precife quantity of air emitted, for even in anhour, part of that 
which is exhaled, will be again imbibed. When I firft attempted 
the experiments with carbonic gas, ] fuppofed that the abforbents 
would receive it reluctantly, for 1 thought that matter, which was 
thrown out from the fkin in fuch quantities, could neither be requifite, 
nor falutary to the body. The experiment proved that I was mif- 
taken, and there are reafons, which tend to fhew the falubrity of 
this gas. When jt is admitted ipto the ftomach, it is generally 
found beneficial. When employed asa lccal application, its fti- 
mulus is ufeful, and when in combination with the blood, it pro- 
bably produces equally ferviceable effects. The large quantity, 
in which it is generated, is, in my opinion, an argument in proof of 
its uthity. Its production, at firft fight, may appear an aét of ne- 
ceffity. In the decompofition of oxygenous gas, the carbonic, it 
might be fappofed, mutt be generated, yet with fuch wifdom ‘is the 
body conjtruéted, that the benefit of any operation therein perform- 
ed, feldom terminates in the production of 2 fingle effeét ; but this 
refult of a prior cauie, becomes itfelf 2n agent, in the production of 
other ufeful confequénces. Thusthe decompofition of oxygenous gas, 
may be neceflary, but the preduétion of abundance ef carbonic 
gas, is probably very falutary. here 

¢ ‘The experiments that have been related, indiftinély fhew, that 
a {mall quantity of one kind of air, when mixed with a large pro- 
portion of another, can be abftracted from it, by the action of the 
animal body.’ | ' 7 ek ie 


To thefe fucceed a feries of experiments, to fhew the com- 
parative degrees of celerity with which oxygene and other 
gaics are imbibed. From thefe it appears, that abforption is 
equal to perfpiration, and fometimes yet more copious; that 
the fkin readily |mbibes oxygenous and carbonic gafes, but 
takes in very reluctantly the nitrous, hydrogenous, and nitro, 
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The author’s next obje& is to afcertain the quantity and 
quality of the aqueous perfpiration. The refult of the latter 
inquiry is, that it contains ‘ little of any thing except a ve 
{mall portion of falt.’ His attempt towards a general efti- 
mate of the quantity of fecretion from the fkin, we do not 
think worthy of a place in this effay, and ftill lefs the puerile 
expedient of calculating the number of fquare inches which 
compofe the furface of the body, by pieces of paper cut and 
applied to different parts and afterwards meafured. ‘That it 
is unworthy of the name of an experiment is, indeed, fuffi- 
ciently evinced by the laft item in his table of calculations, 
where we find an allowance of 175 inches § for folds of the 
fkin, in equalities of furface, &c.’ We admit, indeed, that 
the author introduces this inquiry with much qualifying lan~ 
guage, but we could,’ neverthelefs, have withed it omitted en- 
tirely, and efpecially as the other parts of the fubje& would 
have been equally complete without its infertion. 

The effects produced on the air by refpiration are next in- 
veftigated, and their refults given in the way they have beep 
communicated by Dr. Goodwin in his Experimental Enquiry. 
The author difagrees with him as to the quantity of oxygene 
imbibed by the lungs in refpiration, and differs from others 
as to the fad of the air being diminifhed in bulk by the a& of 
refpiration. He ftates many circumftances in favour of his 
opinion, in which however we cannot follow him, farther 
than by fubmitting to our readers thé following extract. In 
p- 146, he fays, 


‘. If then but little nitrogenous gas, be removed from the air in- 
fpired, and if the carbonic gas be emitted from the pulmonary vef- 
fels, and augments the bulk of the air expired ; the change pro- 
duced by refpiration, might be thus ftated : 

‘ The air infpired contains of 
nitrogenous gas. Parts S80 


oxygenous do. do. 18 
carbonic ‘do. do. 2 
109 
‘ The air expired, contains of 
nitrogenous gas. Parts 80 
oxygenons do. do. 16 
garbonic do. do. 12} 
107% 


¢ To me however it appeared, that the quantity of air expired, 
was nearly equal to that infpired, when the experiment was perform- 


ed beneath water, and when the carbonic gas could not increafe 
. the 
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the quantity of emitted air.. Of the truth, or falfity, of fuch an 
experiment, any one may readily form his own opinion; but if it be 
admitted, that about two parts ina hundred difappear ; then, the 
effects of refpiration, might be thus ftated : 
<2 ¢ The air infpired contains of 
nitrogenous gas. Parts 89 
oxygenous do. do. 18 
§ The air expired contains of 
nitrogenous gas. Parts 81 


oxygenous do. do. 15 
96 
¢ Add alfo carbonic gas 
abforbed by the water rat 
1085 


§ And you will thus obtain @ acceunt, which in my opinion, 
is the neareft reprefentation of the change that refpiration produces.' 


From *£ the fimilarity of the office performed by the fkin 
and the lungs,’ our author next offers fome conjectures on 
caufes of pulmonary confumption. As that difeafe has of late 
been confidered in a new light, we have no doubt but Mr. 
Abernethy’s reafoning on the fubjeé will find a due fhare of 
attention, though, to us, it does not appear to have made out 
any thing very important. «This part of the work is clofed 
with a cafe of peculiar conformation of the heart, occafion- 
ing a deficiency of pulmonary circulation in a child. ‘The 
particulars of this are extremely curious, and the figure of 
the heart is fhewn by an engraving. 

On the fecond effay in this publication we fhall be lefs mi- 
nute in our remarks. To the caufes affigned by Mr. Hunter 
for thofe inconveniences which fometimes follow the ufe of 
the lancet, our author adds, inflammation ‘of the abforbent 
veffels of the part, inflammation of the fafcia, and thofe mif- 
chiefs which are commonly fuppofed to refult from wounding 
anerve. ‘There is little in this eflay that we can confider as 
important, unlefs that term may be applied to what is faid on 
the courfe of the cutaneous nerves. Thefe are well delineated 
in a copper-plate, and though we doubt whether any praétical 

ood can arife from their publication, they certainly do the 
author credit as an anatomift. 
_ Mr. Abernethy concludes by offering many apologies for 
what may be -confideted defects in his work. Although, we 
-think the author entitled to much praife for his induftry and 
genius, we with to warn him againit too great an eagernefs to 


pub- 
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publith, and more efpecially on fubjeéts fo comparatively trite 
: that of his laft eflay, which certainly augments the bulk of 
this publication without adding proportionably to its value, 
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The Works of Callimachus, tranflated into-Englifh Verfe. The 

' Hymns and Epigrams from the,Greek, with the Coma Bere- 
nices from the Latin of Catullus: with the original Text, 
and Notes. carefully feleéted from former Commentators, and 
additional Obfervations, By H. W. Tytler, M.D. 42. 
15;- Boards. Dilly, 1793. . 


Ww fee] no {mall degree of pleafure in noticing the prefent 
work, as the tranflation of an interefting Greek writer, 
and as a kind of firft fruits of Scotland in this branch of li- 
terature: the tranflations now offered to the public, being the 
firft, from a Greek poet, that have been publifhed by a native 
of Scotland in the Englith language. 
' With refpe& to Callimachus himfelf, every man of letters 
knows that he lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
that he was his favourite; that he prefided over a fchool at 
Alexandriain Egypt, and was one of the keepers of the Alexan- 
drian library : that he alfo was the author of various compofi- 
tions, of which all that now remain are the Hymns, Elegy, and 
Epigrams, contained in the prefent volume. It is needlefs to 
éxpatiate on his merit as a writer, any farther than to fhew 
the complexion of that fpecies of writing, in which Callima- 
chus particularly excelled. — 
' The poets were the firft hiftorians and the firft divines ; 
fo that the Greek hifttorians have illuftrated and embellifhed 
_their writings by frequent quotations from the poets. Thofe 
who have written the moft {uccefsfully on the ancient mytho- 
logy, particularly Cudworth in his Intellectual Syftem, and 
Bryant in his Mythology, have fhewn, that the ancient religion 
confifted in the worfhip of one god, the fun; the god of fire, 
known among the ancients by different names. Several parts 
of the hymns of Callimachus feem to favour this fentiment. 
By what means fo many fables were introduced into the an- 
¢ient worfhip, it is needlefs here to inquire. It is fufficient 
to obferve, that Callimachus took thefe fables, as they were 
handed down to him by his anceftors, and has embellifhed them 
with fome poetical fictions of hisown, ‘Thefe traditions, and 
thefe fictions, are the groundwork of his Hymns. 
' We will prefent the reader with one or two extracts from 
' the original, and alfo from the tranflation, that he may form a 
judgment of the manner in which the prefent work is exe- 
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In the firft Hymn, which is addreffed to Jupiter, that deity 
js exhibited under the three characters, of the Air, a Man, 
and the ate of Heaven and Earth ; clofing with a fenti- 
ment, very confonant to the prevailing notions of the Grecian 
poets : : 

& Kaice peyo, Konan mawmrierate, dwtog tawy, 
Awrog cmnnoving. tex 3” igyuate Tis ndy cede § 

Ov yiner’ dx tras Tig nev Atos toyuar’ aesoes ; 

Xargt, waree, yase avbse dide d” ceerny T a@evcs Tee 
Oot agsrec arte Orbos Emiraras ardoas askerys 

Ovr’ cegern &@evoro, dide d” agerny Te x) CAGOr. 


* Hail! mighty king; hail! great Saturnian Jove, 

Who fends life, health, and fafety from above ; 

Thy glorious acts tranfcending human tongue, 
Nor were, nor fhall by mortal bard be fung ! 

O, from thy bright abodes, let bleffings flow ; 

Grant wealth, grant virtue, to mankind below ; 

For we with wealth are not completely bleft, 

And virtue fails when wealth is unpoffefs’d ; 

Then grant us both ; for thefe united prove 

The choiceft blefling man receives from Jove.’ 


Proclus’s admirable Hymn to the Sun, clofes in a fimilar 
manner. ‘The above quotation affords two inftances of errors 
of the prefs, which frequently occur, particularly in the con- 
founding of long and fhort vowels. 

Dr. Tytler obferves of the daprinos opané, at the beginning 
of this hymn, that it has occafioned difputes among the com- 
mentators, fome affirming that a particular laurel tree is 
meant; but he thinks not ; his opinion, in our apprehenfion, 

is erroneous. A paflage in the Hecuba of Euripides, v. 48, 
& deinceps, explains this matter ; 


* Eva mpwrores te Dome 
Dafve 3 sepous avsrys 
TItopbes Aatos Dire 

$2 dav05 ayarna drag 


We were furprifed at Dr. Tytler’s remark, becaufe in a note 
on the Hymn to Delos, he obferves, that ‘ the golden palm 
was the copy of that whofe {preading branches had hofpitably: 
received Latona, fainting under the pain of parturition, 
p. 143. | 

Dr. Tytler introduces the Hymn to Apollo, with the fal- 


lowing obfervations : 


* The adoration paid to Apolle or the fun was the moft ancient’ 
as well as the moft univerfal {pecies of idolatry, as has been fhewn 
at full length by the very learned Mr. Bryant. It is, therefore, no 

7 wonder 
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wonder that this hymn fhould have been ranked among the moft 
celebrated productions of our author. It was held in fuch eftima- 
tion among the anciénts, asto be fung for many ages at the feftivals 
of this deity in the different countries of Greece, and may be con- 
fidered as an exaét counterpart to the foregoing. For the poet, in- 
ftead of celebrating the birth of the deity, as in the Hymn to Jupi- 
piter, begiris by defcribing him in all his glory, enumerates his at- 
tributes, traces hint back ftep by ftep to the firft great action of his 
life, which he is faid to have performed xxpos iwy éts yours, “ while 
yet a naked infant,’’ and concludes with juft mentioning his birth, 
which it was unneceffary to defcribe at full length ; as the whole 
fourth hymn is employed in the celebration of that great and import- 
ant event. ‘The concluding paragraph has apparently littke con- 
nexion with what goes before, and feems to have been artfully in- 
troduced for the fake of the poet himfelf, as will be taken notice of 
in its place. - . 

¢ Voffius derives Apollo from ‘AG.As0¢, a name given to the fun 
by the Cretans ; and Bryant informs us, that this was a combination 
of three ancient terms Ab-El-Eon,. Pater fummus Sol, or Pater 
Deus Sol. Others derive “Amwcaawy from ‘amoddvwy,  perdens,” be- 
eaufe the fun was fuppofed to occafion difeafes and peitilence.’ 


We fhall lay before the reader a part of this excellent hymn, 
which will remind him of one of the Pfalms of David : 


Osov 5 Tw ‘aorAwres txricaro uPnives Semnt, 

Oice o brev ro rerabzor, Exc, ince, dots aAvreos. 
Kas de cov ra Sugeten xarw aods Doibos aeaccer. 
Ovx, igras 5 tmenvoey 6 Andtos ndv + Pond 
Eéamivnc, & de nuxvog év uses xaAov weides. 

"Autos wy naToynts araxrsveols MrAawr, 

Auras de xAnides” 0 yae Seog SxeTs poxcare 

Oi de veos pormny Te x, 8s yeogor Evruvecds, 

"2 “worrwy & warts PasweTas, BAN’ Oo, Tic Eobros. 
Os pay idn, ptryaas BTCGe bs ue idk, AsTos Extsv0¢. 
Ofousd’, & Excegys, a) toooued” Brore Aster. 
Marte ciwornAny xiBagir, ent a&arloQor inves 

Te ole tag orasdas ingeiy tors npncarrss, 

Ei rerssey msdruos yaar, @orsmy Te xecrirbas, 
Egnkesw de ro tesyos bar’ deyasosos Seebroic. 
Hyacapny Tes caidas, ines yervs exer” degyoce 
EvQnuest csovres tw AgroAAwvos wordy. 

Eines %) wovros, ITs xAseriy codes 

H rBoger, n Toke, Avxogeos Evtea Doiew. 

Oude eric Ayirnd xiugetas arse -NTIe, 

' Omer in canon, in wainov axovons 

Kas psy 6 daxgvors cvabarrrtas aryea wT EOC, 
Os Tis in Devyindiegos Avbos tenosetas, 

Magucegoy avs yuvasxos o1Cupor Th yavovens. 

In, in QSeyyiote: xaxov maxreerew tester. 
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Os payseTas panaupiorsr, pens Bacovrns PUNTO 
Os THs dew Rainn, co Amon\wn MOXOS 
Toy xogov w@ "MorrAwy, OTs Os RTE Supoy eset, 
Tiunoes. Sovecras yor, torer Als dsbt0¢- 4 Wscbe 
Oud’ 6 H.rgos mere DoiGov ig’ iy jrovoy asics. 
Est yae evvpuvos* Ths AY Ov CE borer eae 
Xevcrwa ty “wodrwn, to, t tutor, 7 a F imsmogmic, 
H te Avgns Toy T cote TO Avxriov, % TE Pageten® 
Xguoew Ky Ta wesiha. moruxevoos yao AmoAAwy, 
Kas 1 modviriaves. Tvbwis xs TEXLNCHIO® 


¢ What force; what fudden impulfe thus can maké 
The laurel-branch, and all the tempeft fhake ! 
Depart ye fouls profane | | hence, hence! O fly 
Far from this holy place! Apollo’s nigh ; 
He knocks with gentle foot; the Delian palm 
Submiffive bends, and breathes a {weeter balm: 
Soft {wans, high hov’ring catch the aufpicious fign; 
Wave their white wings, and pour their notes divitt. 
Ye bolts fy back; ye brazen doors expand, 
Leap from your hinges ; Pheebus is at. pargat 
Begin, young men, begin the facred fong. 
Wake all your lyres, and te the dances throng; 
Rememb’ring ftill, the pow’r is feen by none 
Except the juft and innocent alone ; 
Prepare your minds, and wafh the fpots away; 
That hinder men to view th’ all-piercing ray, 
Left ye provoke his fav’ring beams to bend 
On happier climes, and happier fkies afcend 
And lo! the pow’r, juft op’ning on the fight, 
Diffufes blifs, and fhines with heav’nly light. 
Nor fhould the youthful choir with filent feet; 
Or harps unftrung, approaching Phoebus meet; 
If foon they wifh to mount the nuptial bed, 
To deck with fweet perfuies the hoary headj 
On old foundations lofty walls to build; 
Or raife new cities in fome diftant field: 
Ye lift’ning crouds, in awful filence, heat 
Apollo’s praifes, and the fong revere ; 
Even raging feas fubfide, when poets fing 
The bow, the harp of the Lycorean king: 
Nor Thetis, wretched mother, dares deplore 
Her lov’d, her loft Achilles, now no more 
But thrill’d with awe, fhe checks her grief and paid 
When Io Pzean founds along the main. 
The weeping rock, once Niobe, fufpends 
Its tears a while, and mute attention lends; 
No more fhe feems a monument of woe, 


Nor female fighs thro’ Phrygian marble flow. 


Sound 
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Sound Jo! Io! fuch the dreadful end 

Of impious mortals, that with gods contend ; 
Who dares high heav’ns immortal pow’rs engage, 
Againft our king a rebel war would wage; 
And who rebels againft our fovereigns fway 
Would brave the bright far-fhooting god of day. 
But rich rewards await the grateful choir ~ 
That ftill to’ Phoebus tune the living lyre; 

From him all honour fprings, and high above 
He fits, in pow’r, at the right hand of Jove. 
Beyond the day, beyond the night prolong 
The facred' theme, to charm’ the god of fong. 
Let all refound his praife; behold how bright 
Apollo fhines in robes of golden light ; 

Gold are his quiver, harp, and Ly¢tian bow, 
And his fair feet with golden fandals glow. 
All-bright in gold appears’ the pow’r divine, 

And boundlefs wealth adorns his Delphic fhrine.’ 


With refpect to‘ the Elegy, called: Berenice’s Locks, the'ori~ 
ginal Greek of Callimachuss has been long loft: we have how- 
éver a tranflation by Catullus, of which Voflius fays, vix ele 
gantius carmen Roman fermone fcriptum. Dr. Tytler has 
given a tranflation of this verfion, and we think hé ought to 
have prefented his readers-with the verfion;as well as his owk 
tranflation. | : . 

It is moré difficult to attain the neatnefs and fimplicity of 
the Greek epigram in an Englifh than in a Latin verfion; be- 
caufe the hexametér and pentameter of the’ Greéks and La- 
tins have the fame number of fyHables, but the hexametér and 
pentameter verfe have more fyllables than our longeft verfe, 
which confifts only of ten fyilables. The following is a beauti- 
ful epigram, which we fhall lay before the reader, together 
with Dr. Tytler’s tranflation, as a fpecimen of the manner it 
which he has executed this part of the work : 


© Koyyos ty, Zefvgrts, mararreges’. ara ov voy pe 
Komes, Deanvains avbence avbeuce wmewrar Exess 

Navtirov® 65 weAayioow imemAtor® sb Key ANTHy 
Tsivecs Coxe AasPos awe weorovwr. 

ERO yaAnvam, ‘Avwagn Oxos, srog tvecowy 
Tlocesw; iv” degree x) revone cou@eceras. 

Est irecoy wage Sivas leAsdos, (Dew yeraprad 
Zot To WeeiouemTor Wavyvioy Agotwons. 

Mrdk jos ty Sarapnow 80 we wagoc, thus yxe amvousy 
Tite aivoregns weov AAxvorns. 

Krsine ddan Svyares didos yagiv. ots yag icbow: 

Pslity, a) Tverts ici am’ AboAsdese: 
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‘ A facred fhell Zephyritis divine, ‘ 

Fair Selenza offers at thy fhrine, 

And thus thy Nautilus is doubly blefs’d, 

Since giv’n by her, and ftill by thee poffefs’d. 

Of late {mall tackling from my body grew ; 

Thin fails I fpread; when winds propitious blew ; 

But when the feas were calm, to gain the fhores, 

I ftretch’d my little feet, like lab’ring oars, | , 
_ And, from my bufy limbs and painted pride; | | 

Was call’d a pelyp as I ftemm’d the tide ; 

Till driv’n by winds, on Coan rocks .I fhone, 

And now recline before Arfinoé’s throne. __ 

Depriv’d of life no more in feas I reft, 

Or draw young halcyons from the wat’ry neft ; 

But be this boon to Clinia’s daughter giv’n, 

A virtuous maid and fav’rite of high heav’n ; 

The precious boon let Selenza gaim, —_, 
, When fhe from Smyrna ploughs the foaming main.’ 


We cannot forbear obferving, that Callimachus’s poems 
appear in many places corrupted; and we cannot help ex- 
prefling a wifh, at the fame time, that whoever engages in 
tranflating a foreign writer, would endeavour to afcertain, by 
fair and modeft criticifm, the true readings. In the paffages 

uoted above, there feem to us at leaft two falfe readings: in, 
the Hymn to Apollo (v. 24.) for uapuapov we ought, perhaps, 
to read uaguapos. In the epigram (v. 6.) iv éomep nat revo 
auudeperas, is unintelligible, and is indifputably corrupted, 
probably, it is to be read, zregc’ ciu’, or more probably ftill, as 
an ingenious modern critic reads it, woce’, ie, &c: ‘The rea- 
der alfo will obferve in each quotation errors of the prefs. 
- The tranflation itfelf, however, has confiderable merit. It 
is a pofthumous publication: and the earl of Buchan, who 
edited it, informs us, that Dr. Tytler, with a view to prepare 
himfelf for the tranflation of Callimachus, compared every 
Tine of the Iliad with Mr. Pope’s tranflation, whereby he put 
himfelf in ‘a congenial train for undertaking to do juftice to 
his author. It carries the appearance of tiuch afliduity, 
and its worth ig enhanced by a great number of leafned and 
judicious notes. We fhall prefent, the reader with one, on 
the fpeech of Diana, as a fpecimen of the reft : 


‘ The goddefs afks of her father, fame, honour and perpetual vir- 
ginity ! the habit and arms of a huntrefs, a number of attendants, 
and the dominion ofthe mountains and woods : all which miay be un- 
derftood of the Moon. She retains the vigour of youth, and never 
grows old, becaufe the heavenly bodies are not fubjeét to change or 
decay. She has many attendants, becaufe the Mooii is furrounded 

by 
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by a multitude of ftars. She is faid to hunt wild beatts, and to kill 
them with her arrows, becaufe thefe animals fly at the approach of 
light, particularly in the night’ time. © She is patient of labour and 
indefatigable in the chace, becaufe the Moon is unwearied in her 
courfe and performs it in a fhort time. She is faid to inhabit the 
mountains and woods, becaufe ‘from them fhe feems to arife, and 
there fhe feems to defcend. ~ Hence Horace juftly celebrates her, 


as being 


‘ Montiumcuftos, nemorumque virgo : 
Of groves and mountains guardian maid. 


Her nymphs, like herfelf, enjoy perpetual virginity; the choofes 
them when they are only nine years old, and et; waidzs auitpss, 
i. e. not yet marriageable. For the young women of ancient Greece 
conftantly wore a witpa or zone after nine years old, but laid it 
afide when they were married. 

‘ Thus far the commentators ; to which it may be added that the 
goddefs is barren and a virgin, becaufe fhe has no light of her own, 
fhines brighteft in autumn or winter, and is not endowed with the 
fame power of promoting vegetation asthe fun. The circular dance 
of her nymphs evidently alludes to the motion of the ftars ; and they 
come from rivers and the fea, becaufe, like the fun and moon, they 
feem to fet in the ocean. Hefiod reckons three thoufand of thefe 
nymphs; but why only eighty, or, as fome fay a hundred, accom- 
panied Diana, it is difficult to determine. Perhaps this opinion may 
have proceeded from fome ancient aftronomical obfervation con- 
cerning the motion of the ftars. The city fhe demands is no doubt 
Ephefus, where this goddefs was adored as the fupreme deity, and 
where the poet takes leave of her at the conclufion of the Hymn. 
She prefides over women in child-bed, becaufe the term of preg- 
nancy confifts of ‘nine lunar revolutions; her hunting habit, quiver 
and bufkins, were ufed by the huntreffes of old. Virgil gives the 
fame to the young women of Carthage : 


‘ Virginibus Tyriis mos eft geftare pharetram, 
Purpureoque alte furas vincire cothurno,’ 





The Annual Regifter, or a View of the Hiftory, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1790. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Dodifley. 
1793: ; 

[XN reviewing the former volume of the Annual Regifter, we 
had occafion to complain of the very carelefs and inade 

quate execution of a work, which had received fuch unequi- 

vocal marks, for a feries of years, of the public liberality and 
favour. We were led, indeed, from the apology of the pub- 


lither, prefixed to that volume, to expect that fome exertions 
C.R.N, Ar. (X.) Fan. 1794. F would 
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would be made to render his future publications more defery- 
ing of encouragement ; but as in this refpect we find our- 
felves and the public entirely difappointed. on the prefent oc- 
cafion, we cannot but confider it as our duty to {peak with 
lefs referve, and to be more particular in fpecifying the fingu-. 
Jar and unprecedented defects which appear in the volume 
that now lies before us. 

Not only the ftyle is uncommonly carelefs, involved, col- 
Joquial, vulgar, and incorreét ; but the work itfelf is totally 
deftitute of what alone can ftamp any value on an hiftorical 
production, refearch, and authenticity. In the account of 
French affairs this is particularly confpicuous.. The author, 
whoever he is, has apparently contented himfelf with taking 
up the Englith tranflation of M. Rabaut’s imperfect narrative,. 
on which he has written.a kind of conjectural, contradictory 
comment, eked out with idle tales which have been {ported in 
converfation, with fcraps from newfpapers, and quotations 
from Young’s Tour, who is cited as authority that cannot be 
queftioned *, while other facts are difputed which have never 
been controverted by the French ariftocratic writers them- 
felves ! 

Of the immenfe mafs of materials which have been pub- 
lifhed in France, none appear ever to have been confulted, 
but thofe few which have been tranflated into Englifh. No 
reference is made even to the journals.of the national affem- 
bly, and whoever is in poffeflion of thefe records, may eafil 
fatisfy himfelf that our author has never availed. himfelf of 
them. In fhort, though from our ignorance of the writer, 
we cannot atteft that the fact is fo; yet thus far we can af- 
firm, that the narrative before us might have been written by 
one totally ignorant even of the French language. Thus the let- 
ters of Groenvelt are gravely quoted by our author, though it 
is evident, that whether that work ever appeared in German 
or not (of which we have our doubts) all that it contains re- 
lative to the affairs of France, is almoft a literal tranflation 
from the Hiftoire de la Revolution par deux amis de la li- 
berté. 

This total negle€&t with refpe& to authorities has produced 
{trange confufion, and fome fingular inaccuracies.. The account 
of the banquet and fubfequent tumult at Verfailles, in the be- 
ginning of O€tober 1789, of the troubles in the colonies, of 
the affair of Nancy, are all ftrangely defective, both in infor- 
mation and perfpicuity—they are tales without.a beginning or 
an end, and from which it is impoffible any reader fhould de- 
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rive one clear idea. The affair of the marquis de Favras ( ¢ one 
Favras’) is alfo moft imperfe€tly and inaccurately ftated, and 
he is even calleda member of the national affembly! 

From the fame caufe there is an inexcufable negle€t and 
confufion of dates confpicuous through the whole ; events are 
thrown one upon another without order or conneétion.—Thus 
the reader is led to believe that the famous debate. on tithes 
took place on the 4th of Auguft 1789, whereas it was not 
till the eleventh of the fame month, and (in this eventful pe- 
riod) with the intervention of feveral other occurrences. In 
the fame fpirit the names of the prefidents of the affembly are 
almoft uniformly omitted, even on the moft important occa- 
fions ; and even thofe of the fpeakers and actors in tranfac- 
tions of the firft magnitude are quite overlooked. 

Some faéts are told ‘over again; feveral are entirely omit- 
ted; and fome are related in fo confufed a manner, that it is 
impoflible for a reader to comprehend them.—Thus we are 
told (p. 111.) that a caifie extraordinare was created ; but of 
its origin, nature, or functions, not one word is to be found. 
In {peaking of the claims of the German princes, the author 
roundly blames the aflembly for not offering them a compen/a- 
tion; and yct immediately after {peaks of the z#demnity which 
was held forth to them by that body.—In the fame way, there 
is a glaring inattention to fucceeding events.— The author in- 
timates, p. 21, that the abbé Sieyes, after the debate on tithes, 
(the 4th of Auguft 1789, according to the Annual Regifter) 
* never took that eager and active part in public affairs, which 
he had previoufly done.—He forgets then his celebrated de- 
claration of rights, prefented to the aflembly on the 13th of 
Augu(ft.—He forgets that the divifion of the kingdom into de- 
partments was, principally his work; he forgets that he is a 
member of the prefent convention, and even of the conftitu- 
tional committee. But the moit fingular inftance of inaccus 
racy, or fomething worfe, is, that what our author gives as the 
fubftance of opinions delivered in the national aflembly, con- 
fifts merely of the crude remarks of Englith news-writers, not 
one word of which can be traced to the original journals. 

An Annual Regifter, if we underftand the title, fhould be 
a correct hiftorical record of events, in which names; dates, 
place, and all other circumftances, are carefully preferved.— 
But furely, without exaéting this degree of precifion, to men- 
tion ferioufly fuch fhocking events and enormities as the fol- 
lowing, without either names, dates, proof, or authority, is 
totally inconfiftent :vith fidelity or accuracy, in any thing which 
bears the name or form of hiftory. 


* Thus the nobility were’ in many places Awisted down like wild 
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beafts, their family feats or caftles demolifhed, and their patents, 

igrees, title deeds, family fettlements, court rolls, and all-reeords 
of paft tranfactions, deftroyed by fire. Happy were thofe, who 
even in this ftate, plundered of every thing, could efcape half nak- 
ed from the flames, without perfonal injury. But in too many in- 
ftances fuch atrocious acts were committed, that nature fhudders 
and recoils at the recital. ‘The wives of the nobility, it is afferted, 
were in feveral inftances violated, and their daughters deflowered, im 
the prefence of the unhappy fathers and hufbands; and the horrid 
tragedy frequently concluded by the moft inhuman murders, aggra- 
vated by circumftances of deliberate and unheard-of cruelty, with- 
out regard to age or fex.’ 


From this extract our readers will be at no lofs to fee that 
the author has efpoufed the ariftocratic fide of the queftion, 
though we cannot believe that his ‘perhaps too indifcrimi- 
nate) praifes of Neckar, Bailly, Rochfaucault, Liancourt, 
La Fayette, and the abbé Sieyes, will be.very acceptable 
even to that.party. Yet his zeal as a partizan has betrayed 
him fometimes into contemptible puerilities, as is evident, . 
when he blames the affembly for dividing the kingdom into 
departments, becaufe ‘ new maps became neceflary,—From 
the fame caufe every abfurd tale that has appeared in our 
newfpapers is here recorded with a ridiculous gravity: we 
need only mention the ftory of the prefident of the Jacobins ~ 
having a drummer at his right hand to beat down any noify 
{peaker. 

In fuch a mafs of ill-digefted and ill-related matter, there 
is little room for preference in felecting a fpecimen; but asin 
our firft article we have given an extract from another hifto- 
ry, relative to the origin and condué of the Jacobin club, 
it may poflibly enable our readers-to form a faint idea of the 
perfpicuity and ability of our author, if we prefent them with 
his account of the fame inititution : 


‘ Thus, by degrees, the government of a million of people, who, - 
having thrown off all eftablifhed authority and fubordination, fan- 
cied themfelves free, and who, it might without much hyperbole be 
faid, had gone mad in their purfuit of liberty, became placed in the 
hands of a few hundreds of the moft worthlefs among themfelves ;. 
men equaliy deftitute of character, property, principle, and the 
moft common portion of moral, political, or general knowledge. 
Thefe, however, naturally became the inftruments of men of much 
greater knowledge and capacity, but as little troubled with fcrupies 
or principle as thémfelves. The new republican clubs, of which 
the Jacobins became the moft noted, and who had their dependent 
focieties, ready to execute their orders upon tke fhorteft no ‘ce, in 
every town of France, were compoied of the moft turbulent, dar- 
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ing, and hot-headed men in the kingdom, or perhaps that exifted in 
any country. Many of thefe were adepts in the new philofophy, 
and all of them fufficiently learned in the new vifionary theories of 

overnment, as to be capable of fpreading confufion and anarchy 
through all mankind, fo far as their ‘influence or communication 
could poffibly be extended. Ail the republican party, the moft vi- 
fionary theorifts, and the boldeft innovators in the national aflembly, 
became members of. this club ; and it foon became the fafhion that 
all laws, all meafures, and all bufinefs brought forward in that body, 
were firft difcuffed, prepared, and digefted by the Jacobins, whofe 
fanétion was the fure paffport to fuccefs. Being thus doubly forti- 
fied, ruling the tumultuous rabble in the fixty departments of Paris, 
through the inftrumentality of the demagogues, who excited them 
to whatever pitch of outrage and violence they were directed, on the 
one hand; and governing the national affembly itfelf by a decided 
majority, as well as by the terror with which they {truck the mo- 
derate party, on the other, their power feemed to be unbounded ; 
the more efpecially, as it was extended through every part of the na- 
tion by their deputies and emiflaries. ‘Thofe of the club, whether 
members of the affembly or not, who were the moft violent in their 
republican principles, and the moft diftinguifhed for their invincible 
animofity to monarchy in all its forms and relations, which they de- 
tefted fo much as not to endure even the name of king, but fubfti- 
tuted the term defpot and tyrant in its ftead, held the firft place 
among the Jacobins, and gave the tone to all the reft.’ 


We mutt add, that we have not lately perufed any hiftorical 
compofition, written in fo flovenly and unfinifhed a ftyle. It 
is feeble without corre€tnefs, familiar without perfpicuity, 
perplexed without harmony. ‘The periods are almoit as long 
as Clarendon’s, without the energy or dignity of that writer. 
Indeed it partakes, throughout, more of the pede/frian ftyle of 
the laft century, than of the animation and elegance of mo- 
dern hiftorians. ‘The language is exceedingly vulgar and un- 
felect ; but as we do not wifh to cenfure without proof, we 
appeal to the moft candid reader, whether fuch expreflions a3 
the following are, or are not, confiltent with the dignity of 
hiftory ? 

We read in this extraordinary performance of a © mortalabe 
horrence’—that * government was carried on /imooth/y enough’ 
—that the noblefle ‘ weré /oaded with praife,’ and elfewhere 
that they were ‘ beprai/ed’—certain confequences * were /ittle 
thought of?’—and ‘ a whole bundle of laws were paffed.” Again, 
certain meafures were calculated ‘ to turn the heads of the 
people’—there was ‘a pinching {carcity of money’—a decree 
was made § to pafs glb/y through’—the nobility {poke * rathly 
in their cups’—the prejudice againft two chambers § was like 
the cry of mad ‘dog’ the orators of the Palais Royal were 
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fet to work’—the women of pleafure were ‘ fent te make con-: 

verts among the mew-comers’—of bufinefs, £ the national af- 
fembly had ftill an abundant quanti'*on ther hand’—* while. 
things were arrived at fuch a pa/s’—* things were. no better’ — 
‘ the Verfaiilians loft the conftant butt of their amufements”. 
—‘ it happened in proce/s of time, that they came to be cons, 
fidered as no better than a generation of p/otters’—‘ the /fur- 
dy Switzer’—‘ the anfwer to this meflage (of the king) was, 
civil enough’—* he (Mirabeau) thewed great /foutne/s.’ 

Such language as this abounds in every page, with no {mall 
mixture of falfe metaphor; fuchas, ‘ the Smothering Seeds of 
war in Germany were ill covered.’ Some inftances of illite- 
rate tautology alfo occur—Thus we are told—‘It was /aughable 
if not ridiculous,’ and we confefs * bloody cruelty’ does not 
found very claflical in our ears. : 

_ Some phrafes are {carcely even confiftent with the common 
rules of grammar; thus—* Many of thefe were adepts in the 
new philofophy, and aH of them fufheiently learned in the 
new theories of government, as to be capable of {preading 
confufion, &c.—Again, certain perfons are {poken of as ‘being 
under dauger’—and we profefs the phrafe ‘ to infufe upen,” is 
totally new to us. ) 

In fubmitting thefe remarks to our readers, we are prompted 
only by that duty which we owe to them and an indulgent 
public; at the fame time, that we can truly affirm, we are, 
far from being a¢tuated by any invidious motive towards the 
refpectable proprietor of the Annual Regifler. Indeed, in- 
ftead of enemies, he will find us real friends, if he will only 
have the candour to attend to our advice—If he would reftore 
the credit of his publication, let him difmifs his prefent in- 
competent auxiliaries ; let the two laft volumes be re-written 
by men of real ability, and he may recommence his career. 
with credit, and we doubt not with adequate fuccefs. 





es 


Obfervations on the Conftitution and prefent State of Britajn, 
‘By, Thomas Somerville, D. D. 8vo. ts, Sd. Cadell. 1793. 


D®: Someryille lately introduced himfelf to the knowledge 

of the public by a Hiftory of the Revolution, which has 
been received with marks of applaufe. In this performance, 
which is obvioufly intended for a refutation of Paine, a de- 
fence of our conititution, and the prefent adminiftration of ~ 
government, we are at a lofs to difcover either the precifion 
or force we were taught to expect. Nothing has occurred to 
us that has not been better {aid by others ; but confidering his 
zeal for Britain, there is one paflage that hath raifed our fur- 
prize. Mr. Teofey’s advertifement for decoying fettlers to 
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Ametica; which hath fo often appeared in our papers, is far 
lefs likely to fucceed than the dottor’s glowing panegyric. 


‘ It will be competent for pofterity a hundred years hence to de- 
cide upon the queftion whether Great Britain, or America, has been 
bleffed with the beft form and conftitution of government. 

¢ Before concluding this branch of my fubjett, it may be, proper 
to notice one eminent, local advantage of America above Britain, 
which, by contributing to her domeftic wealth and felicity, may er- 
rozteoufly be placed to “the merits of her political fyftem. This ad- 
vantage arifes from the contiguity of boundlefs, uncultivated terri- 
tory. The induftrious labourer can never want employment and 
provifions for his family. "The inhabitants 6f America are ftrang- 
ers to that anxiety, which in a more limited country, and under the 
reftraint of artificial diftinétions in fociety, racks the heart of parents 
about getting their children fettled in the world. Overflowing 
plenty of all the neceflary accommodations of life excludes wants and 
tufferings, which neither the charity of the individual; nor the pro- 
vidence of the legifiature, can banifh from the moft profperous ftate, 
where luxury rivals the demands of nature, and the abundance of 
current fpecie raifes the price of every-article of perfonal expence. 
The children of the planter are all born heirs of property ; and the 
paternal inheritance, inftead of being contraéted or encumbered, is 
enlarged and enriched in proportion to the number of his children. 
A true reprefentation of the patriarchal felicity of the United States 
may be conveyed by a comparifon, which approaches nearer to our 
ownexperience. Suppofe a tenant to have obtained a leafe of a 
farm of immenfe extent andrich foil, for aterm equal to feveral fuc- 
ceffive generations ; he is reftrained by the conditions of his leafe 
from fubfetting or alienating any part of his farm to {trangers ; but 
has fuli liberty to fubdivide it among his own children in -whatever 
proportions he thinks proper. In fuch circumitances, the profit 
would be comparatively reftricted and {mall, ic the leflee was with- 
out a family of children ; it would be extended as they increafed ; and 
raifed to its higheft value, when fuperintending {kill and labour were 
- difperfed in fuch proportions and divifions, as were adequate to 
bring every acre to the moft perfect cultivation, and the accumula- 
tive profit of the whole to the higheft fum. Similiar to this is the Cor: 
dition of North America in general.’— 





Raymond: a Tragedy. Defcriptive of the Age of Chivalry. 
Svo. Is. 6d. Flexney. 1793. 


‘THE author of this tragedy feems fenfible of the difficulty 

of the undertaking, and wifhes his avocations had per- 
mitted him to render his piece more perfect. We with fo 
too § as im its prefent ftate it is certainly a very crude perform- 
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ance, The author feems to have talents; but though there 
is fomething of the fire, there is more ‘of the fmoke of poe~ 
try, and his language puts one too much in mind of Piitol or 
Hurlothrumbo ; for example: 


‘ No, no; you cannot fay it—a tempeft? 
Thau arm of thunder, {natch me into the cauldron 
Of thy fury, if there’s a lightening ball 
Within your flames fo hot as I am! Damn her— 
(To Geoffrey) Let me go—Ok ! I will be reveng’d for it. — 
Will you kill? Were you born a flaughterer ? 
Can you ftrike, rip, flea? Or if a lewd fyren 
Wooing thee with fun-fhine, as an ox-eye 
W oos the deep, fhould fue thee to come fondle 
On her wily neck, could{t thou turn demon, 
Vulture, and infix thy lacerating talons 
On her alabafter breaft, and tear up . 
Thy ravenous way into her heart >—No—here, there 
They keep her; wide, bottomlefs trenches, fields 
Of guards {warm round her. See how the hornets glow! 
]'ll leap into the midit, and fuifecate them all 
With tear—down with thefe fluggifh walls. 
‘ Geef. How his biood 
Boils with it! This is noble,’ 


/ 


We believe in the time of Lee and Dryden the galleries 
would have echoed the fentiments of Geoffrey, and cried out 
* this is noble !’ but the fober critic would probably have ob- 
jeCted that it was not very intelligible. 

The feene of this play is on the borders of the Alps in the 
fouth of France; the flory is as follows. Azelais, daughter 
to vifcount Apremont, is engaged by mutual affeCtion to Ray- 
mond, an orphan brought up by her father, and once his fa- 
vourite. He is fuppofed to have perifhed in the crufade of 
St. Lewis, and Azelais is preffed to transfer her affection to 
count Wilham, a ‘Troubadour, who is paflionately in love with 
her. Raymond in the mean time returns with glory, and 
claims the hand of his miftrefs, but is reje€ted with feorn by 
her father, who has been perfuaded to think he is not a fuita- 
ble match for his daughter. Wandering about the precinéts 
of the caftle, he has a fight of Azelais, as fhe throws her 
arms about the neck of count William. This aétion, which 
was indeed an effufion of gratitude, roufes him to the utmoft 
fury, and he forms the defign of killing, not, as one might 
naturailytuppofe, his rival, but his miftrefs and her father. He ac- 
cordingly fteals into the caftle at night, with his faithful fer- 
vant, to whom he commits the murder of the father, mean- 
ing to difpatch his mittrefs himfelf ; but on a conference with 
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her, finding her innocence, and the houfe being at the fame 
time alarmed by the completion of the other murder, he ftabs 
himfelf. Raymond is ef’a charaéter much too favage to in- 
tereft our feelings; that of count William, and fome other of 
the dramatis perfonz, are not fufficiently opened, and the 
conclufion is abrupt. We think this author has more of po- 
etic than of dramatic genius, and that if he would cultivate 
his ear, which our readers will fee from the quotations is very 
defe€tive, he might write pretty good odes; nature and fim- 
plicity not being generally efteemed effential in that {pecies of 
compofition. ‘The play is by no means deftitute of beautiful 
images. The following lines are pleafing : 


‘ What ! can you wath off 

The delicious image from my fenfes, 

Jn which, both waking and afleep, my foul 
For ever meditating takes delight? 

Ah! fhall I ever lofe the recollection 

Of his perfon, when from the caftle top 

I traced his penfive paces to the Rhone, 

And laft amongft the troop of embarkation : 
Beheld him wave his glittering cafque and bend 
Towards our towers, till gliding from my fight 
Behind yon fable hills th’ impatient ftream 

Had borne him off to Paleftine and arms. 

From that time forth how oft have I purfued 
The various courfes of his deftiny ! 
The orient fun ne’er pour’d its golden f{plendors 
On my curtains, that I have not trac’d 

With fruitful fancy in its beams, the toils, 

The frightful dangers and long wandering marches 
Of my hero; and oft with fwimming eyes « 
Approaching have I feen him from the perils 
Of the field and cover’d o’er with fpoils.’ 


Sorrow is thus defcribed with great ftrength of expreflions 


* A fiend that haunts 

And {courges us at every ftep of life ; 

That ftrikes th’ uncon{cious inno¢ent, meeting him 
With {miles ; that, in our prime of joy and manhood, 
Breathes pollution into the chryftal draughts 

Of pleafure; that, as we afcend ambition’s fteep, 
Beftrides our fhoulders, writhing the manly brows 
Of arduous intent ; and, when this ftormy fea 

Of fortune’s calming towards its fhore, {till clings 
About its prey, and wrings fome patient drops 
From the work countenance of penfive age.’ 
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4 Differtation on Anecdotes. By the Author of Curiofities of 
_ Literature, 8vo. 25. Mearfleys. 1793. 


ligne is an excentric, yet atthe fame time an ingenious, an 
entertaining, and fomewhat philofophical, performance. 
‘The author, in avery mafterly way, vindicates the detailer of 
anecdotes from the charge of being a literary trifler, and main- 
tains, that the term anecdote has been underftood by Johnfon 
and others in too limited a fenfe. 


‘ Johnfon, fays he, has imperfectly defined the word, by faying, 
that “ It is now ufed after thé French for a biographical incident ; 
a minute paflage of private life.’’ ‘This confines its fignification 
merely to diography ; but anecdotes are fufceptible of a more en- 
larged application. ‘This word is more juftly defined in the, Cyclo- 
pedia, ‘“* a term which (now) denotes a relation of detached and 
interefting particulars.’ We give anecdotes of the art as well as the 
artift ; of the war as well as the general ; of the nation as well as 
of the monarch.’ 


We are in the habit of fuppofing, that anecdotes pafs over 
the mind without making any ufeful impreffion, as children 
read fables without diftinguifhing what is ufeful in them. The 
delight arifing from the appofitenefs, the fanciful relation, or 
the humour of the ftory, volatilifes our thoughts, and the 
wholefome effe& is frequently prevented, through a difincli- 
nation in the mind to be ferious. On this fubject, however, 
our author makes the following very fenfible remark : | 


¢ Allthe world read anecdotes ; but not many with reflection, 
and ftill fewer with tafte. ‘To moft, one anecdote refembles ano- 
ther ; a little unconnected ftory that is heard, that pleafes, and is 
forgotten. Yet, when anecdotes are not merely tranfcribed, but 
animated by judicious reflections, they recal others of a kindred na- 
ture: one fuggefts another ; and the whole feries is made to ‘illuftrate 
fome topic that gratifies curiofity, or imprefies on the mind fome 
‘interefting corichifion in the affairs of human life. Like the con- 
cord of notes, one depends on the other, and the whole forms a 
perfeé&t harmony.’ : 


The author next proceeds, in a ftrairi of lively reafoning, 
to enumerate the advantages which may be afforded to literary 
compofition by a fyftematic ufe of anecdotes. We fhall men- 
- tion thefe concifely, for the fake of prefenting our readers with 
a few extraéts from the work. Our author contends, that 
anecdotes conflitute the moft agreeable parts of hiftory ; that 
they ferve alfo as materials for the hiftory of manners; that 
they fupply what is reprefented only in faint colours on the 
broad canvafs of the hiftorian; that they ferve to reveal the 
truce 











true characters of eminent men; that they make us more in- 
timately acquainted with human nature ; that they lead the 
mind into ufeful refle&tions ; that they are indifpenfible to 
literary biography 5 that, as a fource of amufement, they are 
{fuperior to romance 5 that artifts as well as writers derive ad- 
vantage from the knowledge of them, &c. It would gratify us 
much to enter into thefe difcuffions, on which the author 
dilates with a happy mixture of the utile dulci, but the limits 
of our Review will not permit it. We fhall therefore haften 
to fulfil our promife of tranfcribing the paflages juft alluded to, 
which we think will fupply a very fair fpecimen of the au- 
thor’s manner. Contendiag for the utility of anecdotes in il- 
luftrating the hiftory of manners, he fays, 


‘ Had I to fketch the fituaticn of the Jews in the ninth century, 
and to exhibit at the fame time the character of that age of bigotry, 
could I do it more effectually than by the following anecdote, which 
a learned friend (who will one day be celebrated for his hiftorical 
-refearches) difcovered in fome manufcript records ? 

‘ A Jew, of Roiien in Normandy, fells a houfe to a Chriftian 
inhabitant of that city. After fome time of refidence, a ftorm hap-~ 
pens, lightning falls on the houfe, and does confiderable damage. 
The Chriftian, unenlightened, villainous, and pious, cites the tremb- 
ling defcendant of Mfrael into court for damages. His eloquent 
counfellor hurls an admirable philippic againit this deteftable nation 
of heretics, and concludes by proving, that it was owing to this 
houfe having been the interdi€ted property of an Ifraelite, that a 
thunderbolt fell upon the roof. The iudges (as it may be fuppof- 
ed) were not long in terminating this fuit. They decreed that God 
had damaged this houfe as a mark of his vengeance againft the pro- 
perty of a Jew, and that therefore it was juitthe’ repairs fhould be at 
his coft. 

‘ Perhaps it is to be acknowledged, that the judges were merci- 
ful, and the Jew fortunate. ‘To be condemned to rebuild a houfe, 
is better than to be burnt with fome of it’s old wood.’ : 


Speaking of the tendency of anecdotes to reveal the true 
characters of men, he fays, 


‘ The charaéter of Oliver Cromwell long exercifed the hiftorical 
talents of European writers. Some French academicians have. 
drawn his character with admirable refinement ; ‘Gregorio Leti, 
amufed with agreeable fiétions ; Raguenet tires with dry truths ; at 
home, volumes on volumes have wearied curiofity. All thefe writers 
would perfuade us, that he was an artful mixture of the politician 
and the hyprocrite. A fingle anecdote leads us more into the ge- 
nius of the man, than this multiplicity of volumes. When he is re- 
prefented among fome feleét friends, in a convivial hour, with a 
pottle in one hand, and bending under the table to fearch for the 
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corkfcrew, 2 contidential fervant enters, and announces a body of 
«. the Elect.’ —-“ Tell them”—fays Cromwell in the language of 
fanaticifim—* Tell them we are feeking for the Lord’—Thefe fools | 
think (he continues, turning to his friends} “ that I am feeking for 
the Lord, while I am only feeking for the -cork{crew.” 

* Dos not this little anecdote at once prefent us with the artifices 
of his politics; and the hypoerify of his religion ?? 


On the neceflity for 2 copious ufe of anecdote in literary bio- 
graphy, we find the follo owing very interefting particulars of 
the poet Milton : 


é Richardfon, a Miltonic enthufiaft, was beft qualified to give the? 
biogr aphy vy of Milto mn, an enthufiaft. He did not remain fatisfied 
with co! HleGting ¢ the information which induftrious enquiry produced, 
but he fiydied to sive the character of Milton from his own defcrip- 
fions. He conne: ted, ¥ be an ardour of tefearch, for which pofte- 
rity frovld be grateful, from all his works, in verfe and in profe, 
the mimite circum mae and pecul ar fentiments, which our fub- 
lime poet bad recorded of himfelf. 

‘Tn reading this {ketch of the manners, and the genius, of Mil- 
ton, we feem to live with him; we participate in the momentary 

nefs which afilicted him, and the momentary triumphs in which he 
exulted. We join the ol Ne blind bard at the door of his houfe, hear : 
Bur “ili fields; we fee him fit there in a grey coarfe cloth coat, in 
the warm fanny | weath ef, a -Preathing the ar air. His houfe is, in- 
deed, fimall, (a 
but one room on a sioor. 5 ge one a of ban buing, . 1 rufty 
green, fits fohn Milton, in an elbow chair, in black clothes, yet 
neat enough Pale, but not cadaverous; bis hands gouty. 

¢ And what does Milton fay on his blindnefs, when his enemies 
reproach hint with it asa crime ? Thefe are his words, taken from 
his fecond defence of the Enghfh nation: I prefer my blindnefs 
to your's,” (he addrefies his adverfaries) “ your's ig funk into your 
decpeft fenfes, blinding your minds, fo that you can fee nothing 
that is found and folid. Mine takes from me only the colour and 
furface of things, but does not.take away from the mind’s contem- 
plation, what is in thofe things of true and conftant. Moreover; 
how many things are there which I would not fee! How many 
of which [ can be debarred the e fight without repining ! How few left 
which I much defire to fee! Vile men! whomock us! The blind 
have a proteétion from the injuries of men, and we are rendered. 
. almoft fered. “Fo this I impute, that my friends are more ready 
and officious to terve me than be ‘tore, and more frequently vifit 
me. They donot think that the only worth of an honeft man is 
placed in his eyes.” 

: Richardion would have confidered himfelf as fortunate, had he 
been ¢i 
ton, 


stbled to add another livedy {cene to the domeftic life of Mil, 
This has. beea obtained by the late laureat, who, in his fecond 
Edition 
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edition of his Juvenile Poems, has given the nuncupatiye wil! of cur 
poet. I gather from a mafs of the barren fuperfluities of legal informa- 
tion, thofe interefting {trokes with which every man of fenfibility and 
tafte will fympathize. We muft recolleé, that at the period to 
which they relate, Milton was.no more the fecretary of the com- 
monwealth, and his friends were deftroyed or difperfed: Thefe 
little faéts defcribe more forcibly than the moft eloquent declama- 
tion, thofe fecret miferies which preyed on the heart of Milton, and 
which muft not only have difturbed his fublime’ contemplations, 
but impeded the vigour of his fancy, and the corrections of his cri- 
ticifm. | 

‘ It is here we learn that his children combined to cheat and to 
rob him ; to embitter his hours with fcorn and difaffe&tion ; and 
far from folacing the age of their venerable, their fublime parent, 
they became impatient of his death, He had 


‘ No fond companion of his helplefs years." 
GoOLDSMITA. 


The name of Milton muft be added to the melancholy catalogue of 
the unhappy learned. Beholdthe great Milton, blind, decrepid, 
poor, and. folitary (for folitary he muft then have been admid& thofe 
who now furrounded him) feated by a little fire in his kitchen, 
crying to his wife, with a voice of patient grief, “* Make much of 
me as long as | live.’—When his meat is brought to him, becanfe 
it is made agreeable to his tafte (for he was delicate though temper- 
ate) he exclaims with grateful pleafure to his wife, “ God have 
mercy,’ Betty, I fee thou wilt perform according to thy promiie, 
in providing me fuch difhes.as I think fit, whilft I live.”—Such is 
our own domeftic language, and fuch was the domeftic language of 
the fublimeft genius. Genius is not above the little confolations of 
humanity. . 

‘ Let me reflect a moment on the fcene that occupies my imagi= 
nation. Men of genius! the reflection is addrefled to you. Milton 
had perhaps wansered in the fields of iancy, and confoled his blind- 
nefs with liftening to the voice of his nation, that was to have re- 
founded with his name. To Virgil, and Taffo, and Ariofto, not 
his mafters but his rivals, their country had not been “ungrateful. 
One had bafked in the funfhine of a court ; the other had {een the 
laurel wreath prepared for him at Rome ; and the lait lived to hear 
his name repeated in the ftreets, and faluted as the jsoet of his na- 
tion. Milton had enriched his national. poetry with two epics—-what 
were his rewards! Milton confidered himfelf as fortunate in having 
one female who did not entirely abandon him ; and one obfcure fena- 
tic, who was pleafed with his poems becaufe they were religious. 
What laurels! Whit felicities'! 


‘ Je lis les noms des poétes fameux ; 
Ou font les noms des poétes hevreux? Gresser.’ 


I We 
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We cannot however conclude our remarks on this pleafin 
performance, without expreliing our furprize, at the hi 
degree of eftimation in which our author (p. 5 3) feems. to hold 
a at: voluminous dealer in literary fcraps, whofe - 
Jabours we have very lately had occafion to review. We woul 
by no means do the ‘former fo little juftice, as to put his judi. 
cious {peculations on a level with any part of what that gentle. 
man has detailed, as anecdotes of the deceafed philofophét, to 
whofe memory he has paid, as we conceive, fo very miltaken a 
compliment. 





Lewina the Maid of Snowdon. A Tale. In two Parts. 
Alfo a Poem on the Landfcapes of Great Britain. In. two 
Parts. By George Cumberland. With Etchings by the Au- 
thor. 4t0o. 5% Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


N a former article, we.endeavoured to point cut an error, 
of which the candidates for poetic fame are too often guil- 
ty; namely, that of attempting undertakings altogether above 
their abilities, or engaging in fubjects unfuitable to the natu- 
ral bent of their genius. Among thefe unfortunate attempts, 
we particularly inftanced dramatic tales and ballads, or what 
may with more propriety be called, pathetic, animated and in+ 
terefting ftories in rhime, which, while all conceive them- 
felves-equal to, few are found able to execute with any degree 
of fuccefs. The principal caufe; we apprehend, which has 
mifled fo many of thefe lamentable ftory-tellers, and produced 
fuch weary will 0” the wi ip wanderings in the dark, is a mif- 
conception, that the beautiful /implicity of poetic dition, fo 
effential to this fpecies of compofition, is happily rem 
the common, nervelefs infipidity of colloquial language ; 
that the genuine glow and ardour of native pa/fion, is offeétu- 
ally raifed by the moral drawling of fentimental rhapfody. Thefe 
data being eftablifhed, and of courfe the chief materials for 
tale-building, always at hand, it only remains to feleét fome 
difmal calamity for the cataftrophe, and fome common occurs 
rences for incident; and fetting the whole to the ufual tune, 
away it marches in. the true ballad ftep o’er hill and oR 
grove and purling fiream; as {mooth, regular, and fteady, as 
the unagitated mind of the yawning foporific reader. The 
prefe: it production, however, feems to lay claim to a new fpe 
cies of merit, for without any /fory or incident whatever; ex- 
cept that of a young woman wandering from her father’s 
houfe to the top of Snowdon; we are ftill favoured with a 
molt mournful, melaacholy, oad pathetic tale, and that to the 
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rune of 420 lines. Our readers, perhaps, may be defirous to 
know by what extraordinary art the piece is fo curioufly extend- 
ed, but we muft refer them to the work itfelf, wifhing them 
more rapture than we experienced from an interview with this 
lovely maid of Snowdon, to whom (had we ftood fponfors,) 
we fhould have given the name of The Maid of Snow ; for 
verily, a more cold and inanimate creature, we do not re- 
membet to have encountered. -But as the tafte of mankind, 
with refpe& to female attractions differs widely, and as we 
mean not to pafs our opinion on others as uncontrovertible, 
we fhall exhibit a few tratis which may enable our readers to 
judge for themfelves, and which at the fame time may, per- 
haps, convey fome idea of the myfterious art above alluded 
to.—lor this purpofe and for the fake of regularity, we com- 
mence with the following defcription which opens the firit 
book : 


‘ Deep in a dingle wild, near Snowdon’s feat, 
To fame unknown, exifted a retreat ; 

Few mortal fteps had ever ventur’d there, 

As yet no painter’s pride, no poet’s care ; 

Ever unfriendly to the haunts of men, 

Abrupt it ended in a fudden glen: 

Where rocks, o’er rocks fufpended, brav’d the iky, 
Whence a rude torrent tumbled from-on high. 
‘The oaks were ancient, where its heavy. flood 
Dafh’d thro’ an amphitheatre of wood ; 

But when the blefled fun, in bleffed fpring, 
Had drawn forth ev’ry frefh and fragrant thing ; 
When his prolific beams had warm’d the root, 
Open’d the bloffoms, and difplay’d the fhoot ; 
‘The cryftal waters ftraight to peace inlin’d, 
Sang to the rocks, or rippl’d to the wind. 

Oft filence reign’d, ‘and melancholy {weet 
Chofe in the fhaggy caves her peaceful feat : 
There ev’ry morn a-vocal chorus rung, 

And ev’ry eve night’s fober praife was fung,. ' . 
While all the things created that were there, 

In voice, or filent beauty, gave their fhare.’ 





* Soft was her voice, and mufically fweet, 
Her fkin tranfparent, and her form,compleat,; 
Whate’er fhefaid or did was fure to pleafe, 
She {poke with blufhes, -while-the mov’d with eafe ; 
And, lietle fkill’d to judge of beauties praife,: 
Bla: d all unconfcious, as the diamiond’s blaze. 
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Here let us paufe—here let us afk the great, 
What could be wanting in this fair retreat ? 
* Wealth?’ wherefore wealth? to buy? to build? to plant? 
Where nature revels that would lead reftraint. 
Behold the rich man’s fhrubbery and lawn ; 
The Norman foreft laughs his woods to {corn. 
And as for luxury, we ought to know, 
The fource is common whence its pleafures flow : 
He only who has brav’d a winter’s ftorm, 
Feels that ’tis luxury, the being warm ; 
He, only he, who aétive labour knows, 
Can tafte the luxury of found repofe ; 
But wit or knowledge, call it which you will, . 
Join’d with fociety, is wanting ftill. 
Yes: if precifely known where knowledge lies ; 
Till Newton wrote, Copernicus was wife ; 
And knowledge of mankind juft ferves to fhow 
How very little of mankind we know; 
As to fociety,—a few years patt, 
Our home-bred. circle brings the beft at laft.’ 


So much for defcription and moral reflec?ion,—now for the 
pathetic. 





¢ Meanwhile day’s recreative beams difclofe, 
When; call'd by household cares, the mother rofe ; 
Her well-known voice allures the winged brood, 
‘The home-bred ftock anticipate their food ; 
She fpreads abroad the dormant fire, and {traight, 
Fafes the udder of its precious freight. 
Willing her hands the morning’s meal prepare ; 
But no Lewina caine that meal to {hare. 
Hour after hour in fad fucceffion came, 
And each with new forebodings fill’d the dame. 
Unable to purfue accuftom'd toils, 
Down drops the diftaff, and her foul recoils : 
Then, to a neighb’ring hill, opprefs’d with cares, 
With doubtful palpitating heart repairs, 
Fondly imagining the vale would fhew 
Her darling offspring, and her peace renew ; 
But when no daughter met her fearching eyes, 
In forrow’s fharp and piercing notes fhe cries ;— 
Echo, in fharp and piercing notes, replies. 


* Louder fhe rais’d her voice, then ftoop’d to hear, 
Her fanguine wifh no longer checks the tear ; 
It burft—alas ! alas !: Lewina’s drown’d! 


Were the firft words her fick’ning terrors found.’ 


Nothing 
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Nothing now remains but a fpecimen of the tender, with 
which we fhall conelude. 
* Montgom’ry faw thofé evanefcent charms, 
And caught the trembler in a lover’s arins ; 
“ Live, {weeteft maid!” he cried, “ my life to fave; 
“ Or take my fpirit with thee to the grave ; 
Oh, too, too beauteous! Oh enchanting flow’r! 
Meet to adorn of love the bridal bow’r, 
Lift up thy drooping head, to light arife, 
Return to flay, or fave me, with thofe eyes !” 


Havirig now indulged ourfelves in a few obfervations; 
with the view to expofe a fpecies of modern writing, which 
we cannot help confidering as a difgrace to poetry, and 
which we certainly wifh to check by every critical feverity 3 
we turn with a very different afpeét and very oppofite inten- 
tions to a more pleafing tafk, namely, to point out the image- 
ry of a bold and happy fancy, and the paintings of a warm, 
an elegant, and a fenfible mind — tafks, which we can aflure 
Mr. Cumberland, are at all times much more congenial to our 
tafte and inclinatious, and in which we fincerely with we may 
be always engaged. 

From the {pecimens already given, it could hardly be fuppofed 
that on perufing the tale of Lew1na, our opinions of the 
poetical powers of the author would be very favourable. They 
certainly were not, and had we been in the fituation of thofe 
who, on finding a book unfuitable to their tafte, throw it care- 
leisly and peevifhly afide, we {hould have been tempted to have 
faved ourfelves the labour of wading through. more tattelefs 
compofition, and pronounced Mr. Cumberland, in our own 
minds, a moft infipid writer of nervelefs verfification. Upon 
glancing our eye however over the fucceeding pages, we weie 
not a little furprifed to find a very different vein of poetry ; 
and on proceeding, our furprife encreafed to real pleafure, 
arifing from the perufal of fome defcriptions, which, though 
not models of correétnefs, are neither deftitute of nature nor of 
imagination. The Poem on the Landfcapes of Great Britain 
is addreffed to James Irvine, efq. the author’s intimate friend, 
who, at the time it was written, refided at Rome, with the 

view of perfecting himfelf in the art of painting. ‘The pro- 
fefled purpofe of our young poet, who is likewife a painter, 
is to awaken in the mind of his friend a love for the beauties 
of his own country, by recalling certain fcenes and circume- 
ftances which formerly conftituted their mutual delight, and 
by depiéting fuch objets in the Landfcapes of Britain as may 
induce him to turn oceafionally ¢ amid the charms of Rome,’ 
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to fubjects which at a future period may occupy his pencil on 
his return. The following addrefs, with which the poem opens, 
is no lefs remarkable for the ardour of the friend, than for the. 
elegance in which it is exprefled : 


‘ Prompted by friendfhip’s undiminifh’d fire, 

I wake, with willing hand, th’ obedient lyre. 
An infant mufe, as yet untutor’d fighs, 

. “fo fing our native fields, our native fkies ; 

Left you, my friend, amid the charms of Rome, 
Neglecting traits peculiar to your home, 
_Sink in the famenefs of Campania’s-wafte, 

The polifh'd dictates of a former tafte. 

And, asa father, when his hope'explores, 

In fearch of future honours, diftant fhores, 

In the youth’s breaft to keep, his only care, 
The moral virtues, early planted there, 

With tales of old integrity, infpires 

“To deeds of worth, and fans his virtuous fires ; 
I, no lefs partial to that noble art, 

Which knows each changing feafon to impart, 
Seek, by prefenting pictures to your view, 

That former lov’d employment to renew;; 
Which fweetly o’er the vacant fancy ftole,, 
When Wilfon’s matchlefs canvafs warm’d your foul ; 
Such as compos’d the fubject of our talk, « .- 
When, fide by fide, we trod the focial walk.’ . > 


Of Mr. Cumberland’s ear ipsive powers, we lay the fol- 
lowing fpecimén before our readers : 


‘ But fay, my friend, will critic laws excufe- 
Thefe novel fancies of a free-born mufe ? 
It may be not ; yet ftill this truth I know, 
From ufe and habit half their maxims flow ; 
And all I boaft is, fimply to impart 
A flew flight fketches undifguis’d by art ; 
To wake your mind with traits from nature caught, 
And roufe remembrance by exciting thought ; 
To call forth native character, whofe voice 
Loudly proclaims that all depends on choice ; 
As thofe who truly ftudy can defcry, 
Up from the tinted plaifter to the tky. 


* The crazy tow’r, with mofs incrufted head, 
The ftreaky marl-pit, or the ill-prop’d fhed ; 
The unequat bark, with ftretching ivy bound,  “ 
The bloffom’d hedge, with roving tendrils crown’d ; 
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The giddy mill, that whirls with rapid courfe, 
The rifing fire, that renovates its force ; 
The ravin deep embott with many a bufh, 
Thro’ which difcolour’d waters wildly ruth ; 
The ruftic cottage, deck’d with ftrageling vines, 
And the flow wreathing brook’s eccentric lines ; 
Tho’ fimple all, yet each, if well expreft, 
Poffefles power to touch a feeling breatt ; 
And men of tafte in this one point unite, 
To view fuch objects with confirm’d delight. 
This feeling Rembrant knew, of {kill confeft, 
And of Batavian landfcapes chofe the beft. 
Herein difclofing as much tafte to view, 
As he, who Latium’s fmiling paftures drew. 
Grand as Pouflin, to whom ev’n nature yields, 
And great as Rofa from Calabrian fields. 


. § O Tafte! thou fure unerring guide to fame, 
Without whofe influence talents lead to fhame ; 
Devoid of thee, though fafhion yield them place, 
Our labours fink to flow, but fure difgrace ; 
Which rein’d by reafon, and with virtue nurft, 
Of all-created beings forms the firft ; 

Whence life’s beft ornaments and honours fpring, 
That gives diftinétion by diftinguifhing 
Pow’r of the foul, whofe influence all confefs, 
The polith’d garden, or the wildernefs ; \ 
Whofe wond’rous fitnefs makes thy nature known, 
As well around the cottage as the throne ; 
Who, blending. kindred forms, and chafing ftrife, 
Walk’{t with complacent majefty through life : 
Tafte! be my goddefs, all accomplifhed maid ! 
Sitting with genius calmly in the fhade, 
Oft bring thy graceful footfteps to my view; 
Where Vinci painted, and where Julio drew ; 
Where Michael’s giant genius warms thy breaft, 
Or Raphael clafps thee in his arms comprett. 
Oh! had my fortunes led me to that coaft 
Where Grecian arts exift, the’ Rome be loft ; 
And of its native honours difpoflett, | 
Tafte only rears her ever blooming creft ; 
Where juft Etrurian, and Athenian forms, 
Delight the lover, and the artiit warms ; 
Then had I trac’d the fountain whence they came, 
And-~pafs’d my days amid the feats of fame : 
Still fhould the goddefs, in a fickle mood, 
Who feldom flatters where fhe is not woo’d, 
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With pleafing wealth obliterate the paft, 

And give me independence at the laft; 

Grateful E'll travel to that diftant feat, 

For which my bounding heart fo long has beat, 
Naples. broad bay, whofe undulating wave 

Chafes the fmooth bofom of each fun-gilt cave ; 

Or, fann’d by cool refrefhing breezes, : plays 

In golden lines beneath his foften’d rays ;. 

Naples’ wide bay, where palaces arife, ! 
Crown’d with fair iflands, bleft with cloudlefs tkies,, 
Where Baia’s fields prefent a length’ning green, 
And proud Vefuvius terminates the fcene. 

Naples [’ll feek, with fond affections warm, 

Where ev’ry element contends to charm ; 

And fhould Eliza, gentle, good, and fair, 

She, whom my inmoft thoughts adopt, be there ; 
And thofe, who knew my heart, my plans approve, 
Then, bleft with friendfhip, competence, and love, 
As years roll.on, remark each changing feene,. 

And pity thofe, who tinge theix hours with fpleen.’ 


Thefe lines, excepting the laft, which is weak, poffefs con- 
fiderable merit, and’ in many inftances remind us of our fa- 
vourite Goldfmith.—As a farther proof of our author’s poetic 
talents, we feleét one example more, with which we fhall 
elofe a review which has already exceeded our ufual limits. 


‘ Yet thefe are filent fcenes, my friend, which itill 
Affift the painter, and excite his {kill 
In the lone courts of Chepftow’s ivy’d bow’rs, 
Near Conway’s, Kennilworth’s, or Ludlow’s tow’rs ; 
Oft the mild artift fits fo long alone, 
That birds approaching deem him turn’d to ftone ; 
Loft in the pleafures of a penfive mood, 
Forgets his nature, and neglects his food ; 
Nor entd his labours till, with dufky ftole, 
Night drops her fable curtain o’er the whole. 
Then in the grated chamber’s dull retreat, 
Some mufing poet’s pacing foot{teps beat, 
Where as the moon’s unequal fhadows fall, 
His mutt’ring image glides along the wall. - 


‘ How ftrong the fancy works on fuch a {pot : 
(No legend old or fchool-boy tale forgot), 
Firft in the quickly-teeming bofom fprings 
The thought of captive maids, or murder’d kings ¢ 
Next proud ufurpers, and intemp’rate hofts; = 


Then the fwift rufhing of unquiet ghoits ; y 
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Till half affrighted from the thought we turn, 
And bid the light foot fairies leave the fern : 
They come, they gambol on the dazy’c green, 
And fill the unfully’d mind with forms ferene. 

© But reft my hand, and check th’ excurfive tale, 
Left the lines ianguifh, and attention fail. 
Which of our country’s frugal charms remain, 
To fhade the papet, or the canvas ftain; 
Tho’ rude my notes, and flight my lyre be ftrung, ; 
Which of our country’s charms remain unfung? 
The thymey hills, where flocks and fhepherds rove, 
The flow’ry pafture, and the fhady grove; 
The gufhing rill, the torrents rapid tide, 
The winding ftreanis by fhallow brooks fupply’d; 
The filent greenwood’s melancholy gloom, 
Where infects flutter, and where buds perfume ; 
‘The naked rock, th’ inhofpitable moor ;{ 
The roaring furges, and the founding fhore : 
Tho’ rude my notes, and flight my lyre be ftrung ; 
Each, as the mufe infpir’d, my voice has fung. 
And if thefe traits, for that alone defign’d, 
Recall the face of Albion to your mind; 
If, as the friendly numbers artlefs flow, 
Some rural features in defcription glow: - 
Enough for me—for reafon long has taught 
That, when the lab‘ring foul is overwrought, 
When pale with ftudious care, and clofe reftraint, 
The head is weary, and the heart is faint : 
Then, if the rural fong with ardour buras, 
The mind relaxes, and its {pring returns.’ 


The reader of tafte will difcern many very faulty lines in 
thefe extracts. The rimes are in feveral inftancés extremely 
defeétive, and the diction is not fufficiently felect; yet we 
can alfo fee in them fomething of genius, and we have no 
doubt but, if the author wiil ftudy corre€tnefs a little, that he 
will appear with advantage in a future Effay, 
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An Effay on the martial Charaéter of Nations: the Means of im- 
preffing it; its Utility; and its Affections by Form of Govern- 
ment, Climate, and other moral and phyfical Caufes. to. 
25. 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 

THE fubjeét on which this author has chofen to exercife his 

pen, is highly deferving the confideration of every lover of 
his country. He begins with the following obfezvations : 
G 3 ‘ A na- 











36 An Effay on the martial Charaéier of Nations. 


‘ A nation is poffeffed of a martial character when it is habitually 
fit for war ; that-is, when its inftitutions, bodily habits, and modes 
of thinking, enable it to perform with fuccefs the operations of war. 

‘¢ This character may be varioufly directed, fo as to produce very 
different effects, according to the genius of each nation. Like the 
arms ofa foldier, it may be employed either offenfively or defenfively. 
If it be united with an inordinate love of power and dominion, it pro- 
motes, as in the Roman ftate, the /pirit of conqueft, that avenging 
minifter of celeftial wrath: whereas, when it is confined within its 
juft bounds of repelling the ambitious attack of its neighbours, or the 
domeftic encroachments on public tranquillity and internal liberty, it 
then blends itfelf with patriotifm and love of freedom ; and this hap- 
py union conftitutes the moft refpectable character which a people 
can poffefs, as it exhibits humun nature in her brigheft colours, and 
calls forth into exertion her utmoft powers and fublimeft virtues. 

‘ Such being the folid and fplendid advantages of a martial charac- 
ter, we need not wonder that the wife legiflators of antiquity never 
failed to imprefs it on their nations by the moft laboured inftitutions 
and fevereft difcipline ; feeming to confider it as the Guardian-A‘gis 
by which their ftate was to be preferved. “ Our legiflator” (fays the 
Cretan in Plato) “ thought that nations were in a ftate of natural 
hoftility ; and obferving that all the poffeflions of the vanquifhed 
pertain to the victor, he held it ridiculous to propofe any benefit to his 
country, before he had provided that it fhould not be conquered.” 
But modern policy has neglected to cherifh, or has purpofely dif- 
couraged, the diffufion of a martial {pirit among the people, the de- 
fence.of which is generally entrufted to a fepatate clafs of men ap- 
pointed for that purpofe. For the martial character’ of a nation does 
not confift in the greatnefs of its armies, which its prince or govern- 
ment can maintain, but in thofe public inftitutions which render the. 
whole people (excepting thofe whofe mean condition prevents them 
from being much interefted in the welfare of the ftate) habitually fit 
for war. 

‘ The prefent European forms of government are generally too 
arbitrary to admit of this diffufion of martial {pirit among the peo- 
ple; but in this, as in many other inftances, the free Britifh confti- 
tution excells all the others of this day, by that ineftimable privilege 
which every man enjoys of having arms for his defence; on which 
privilege the inftitutions neceflary “for i imprefling a martial character 
fo congenial with ‘our liberty might be engrafted. The eftablifh- 
ment of the militia, fo far as it extends, cannot be too much 
praifed ; and it is fufceptible of farther improvement. | 

¢ France indeed, having lately formed herfelf into a republican 
government, and having been afiailed' by various enemies, has beén 
neceflitated to adopt the ancient policy of arming the nation, by 
which alone fhe might be able to defend her own territories 
againit 
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againft fuch a hoft of foes as would have overpowered her greateit 
monarch, if the too democratic form of government which fhe has af- 
fumed, and the anarchy under which the thence labours, could af- 
ford a fufficient degree of domeftic tranquillity to enable her to 


exert her national ftrerigth.’ ° 


Thefe fentiments are juft; and we expected, we own, that 
they fhould be followed by fome fpecific plan, adopted to our 
actual fituation, for cultivating among us the fpirit he recom- 
mends.’ Inftead of which we find abitraét difquifitions on the 
nature of courage, and the means of exciting it by roufing the 
fentiments of anger; fhame ambition, fear of pain, &c. and 
we are told that § the quantity of courage will be dire€tly as 
the inciting paffion, and inverfely as the fear of danger.” We 
are told in the words of Pope, how courage is diverfified in the 
different charaCters of the Iliad, and we are prefented with a 
number of quotations from the ancient inftitutions of Sparta ; 
with the whole fpeech of Galgacus, and with many other well 
known traits of antient and modern hiftory. We confider it 
therefore rather as a declamatory Effay, than a practical trea- 
tife on this important fubject. How for inftance in modern 
manners can we adopt, as this author feems to recommend, 
that inftitution of the Samnites by which beauty was ad- 
judged in the public-affembly as the prize due to martial me- 
rit.’ Our ladies arefuppoled to be fufficiently partial to milj- 
tary men, and, yet we fear their regard for their country will never 
induce lady-——~and lady to be.placed:as prizes along with 
a filver tea urn and coffee pot, to be diftributed after a review 
to the heroes of Brighton or Warley camp. Notwith{tanding 
this‘author fomuch wifhesfor the diffufion of the martial cha- 
racter,, he is not for having thofe entrufted with arms who do 
not. poflefs. propérty., He obferves, very juftly, that ftanding 
armies do noticultivate but reprefs this {pirit.. He confiders the 
prefent fituation and cenftitution of France as wonderfully 
adapted to call-forth all the energies of a nation, and as mak- 
ing her therefore formidable to the reft of Europe ; and he 
concludes with exprefling.a doubt whether the popular licen- 
tioufnefs and corruption of morals, introduced amongit us by 
the vaft inicreafe of manufactures, have left virtue.and patriot- 
ifm enough in the natiow to make us equal to that felf defence 
which it is his objet to recommend, 
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A new Geographical, Hiftorical, and Commercical Grammar 
and prejent State of the feveral Kingdoms of the World. v 
which are added, 1. A Geographical Index, with Names 
of Places alphabetically arranged; 2, 4 Table of the Coins of 
all Nations, and their Value in Engh/h Money, 3 A chroe 
» nological Table of remarkable Events from the Creation to the 
prefent i ime, by William Guthrie, Efg The afironomical 
Part by Fames Fergujon, F. R: Sy Te which have been added 
the late Difcoweries of Drs Herfchell,and other eminent Afitor 
nomerse Lilyfirated with q correét. Set of Maps, engraved 
Srom the mofi recent Obfervations and Draughts of geographis 
ca! Travellers. The fourteenth Editions correétedy and cone 
Sider ably enlarged. %vo0. gs: bound, § The fame Work diz 
vided into two Volumes, on fine Paptrs with the Maps neatly 
coloured, and bound feparate, forming av Atlas, Price 16s, 
bow d.) Dilly: 1794. ) 
“YVERE this only a republication of a very ufeful and po- 
: pular work, we fhould pafs it by waroticed, having, 
upon former occafions, done ample juftice to its merits. But 
the edition, which is now ptefented to the public, is fo con- 
fiderably altered and enlarged, ‘that it aflumes almoft the -ap- 
‘pearance of a new publication. Sete 
Jt will be obvious to every intelligent reader, that a work 
~of this nature can never have any chair to the public atten- 
tion, were it not faithfuliy to narrate every important fa&t which 
“has been communicated by the lateft navigators and travellers, 
To perufe thefe with care; atid to feleét the moft ufeful par- 
ticulars they contain, requires great attention; and confider- 
able judgment. We have obferved with fome pleafure, that 
‘the editor of the pretent volume has fot been inattentive to 
this great object, but has confiderably enriched it from the 
tiavels and writings of Zimmermann, Coxe, Townfend, Bout- 
goanne, Franklin, Bruce, Vaillant, Rennel, Dirom, &c. 
' Jt was one of the original excellencies of Guthrie’s Gram- 
mar, that it was not confined ta a geographical defcription of 
the regions of the globe, but extended alfo to the hiftory of 
every country. To this part of the work great additions were © 
wanting, and we muft in juftice fay, that we have not found 
reafon in this refpeét to complain of the prefent editor. That 
conftant flu€tuation which there is in human affairs, the very 
important events which haye arifen within the recolleétion of 
moft people now liying, in almoft every region of the earth, the 
new fran of things which has been obferyed, both in Europe 
and India, are features fo prominent, and prefent objects fo 
interefting, that the work was certainly incomplete without 
thefe eflential additions; and we haye no hefitation in declar- 
ing, that they appear to be well executed, and have afforded 
us both information and entertainment, 
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_. The very diftinguifhed encouragement which the public 
had given to this work certainly demanded fome exertions on 
the part of the propriétors; at the fame time we think they 
have confulted equally their duty and their intereft, in having 
yi a fpared no expence to- render this edition ftill more 
worthy of that patronage they have already experienced; for, 
befides thofe improvements we have already pointed out, we 
obferve that it is adorned with a new fet of maps, twenty- 
two in number, which not only include the modern difcoveries 
and improvements, but are executed with accuracy and dif- 
tinéinefs. ) 

It may not in this place be improper to remark, that Mr. 
Morfe has lately enlarged his American Geography, fo as to 
take fome notice of the other quarters of the globe, a great 
part of which is copied verbatim from Guthrie. We mean 
not, however, to derogate from the press merit of that 
work, which in many refpects is confiderable; but thought it 
ight to mention a circumftance, which is fcarcely fair; and 
we are always defirous of expofing every inftance of author- 
craft which falls within our notice. On the other hand, we 
obferve the editor of this work has read Mr. Morfe with fome 
attention, though he may not always extract in the author’s 
words. 

The reputation of the work before us is fo firmly eftablith- 
ed as entirely to preclude cither praife or cenfure, were we 
difpofed to the latter. Of the prefent improvements we have 
candidly ftated our opinion; and can honeftly recommend the 
work, as it is, as a moft ufeful elementary treatife for the 
youth of both fexes, and as a pleafant and (in the prefent 
everitful period) almoft_neceflary companion to the general 
‘Feader. 





Medical Botany, containing /yftematic and general Defcriptions, 
with Plates of all the medicinal Plants, indigenous and exo- 
tic, comprehended in the Catalogues of the Materia Medica, 
as publifhed by the Royal Colleges of Phyficians of London and 
Edinburgh : accompanted with a circumftantial Detail of their 
medicinal E ffeéts, and of the Difea/es in which they have been 
moft fucce/sfully employed. - By William Woodville, M. D. 
Vol. 111. 4to. 15s. plain. 11. 16s. coloured. Boards. 
Phillips. 1793. 


yp the fecond volume of our New Arrangement, p. 69, we 

noticed the firft volume of this elegant and uieful work ; 
and the fecond occurred in our fixth volume, p. 395. In 
thefe articles, we have given fpecimens of the author’s plan, 
and our opinion of its execution in diilerent refpects. ‘The 
accuracy 
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accuracy and the fplendor are {till unimpaired; and; when 


Dr. Woodville has-completed his promifed:fupplement of me. 


dical plants, peculiar to the foreign pharmacopeias, wé may 


congratulate ourfelves on poffefling, in our own language; a 
fyftem of medical botany, at once complete, elegant, and ac- 
curate. ae . 

In our examination of the ‘third volume, we have only to 
notict the few paflages, which require particular commenda- 
tion or fome remarks ; but we mutt firft tranfcribe the. fub 
jects of our author’s labours, sO" 


¢ Calamus aromaticus—Aflium—Aloe-—Balfamum gileadenfe— 
Pulfatilla nigricans—Anethum—F ceniculum vulgare—Trichomanes 
—Bryonia—Sanguis draconis—Piper. indicum—Senna—Caflia fif- 
tularis—Atriplex foetida—Centaurium minus—Peruvianus cortex 
—Cortex..Per ruber—Aurantium hifpalenfe—Limon—Raphanus 
rufticanus—Colchicum—Balfamum Copaiva—Coriandrum—Cro- 
cus—Colocynthis—Cuminum—Cinara—Staphifagria—Daueus fyl- 
veftris—Dolichos—Gentiana—Gly cirrhiza—I pecacuanha— Oliba- 
num—Camphora Licheniflandicus—Levifticum—Meljffa—Mentha 
piperitis—Mentha {ativa—Pulegium—Oliva—Origanum— Marjo- 
rana—Papaver album, opium—Papaver erraticumh—Parietaria— 
Pimpinella—Anifum—Pix burgundica—Pix liquida—Terebinthina 
vuigaris—Terebinthina veneta—Piper nigrum—Piper longum 
Maftiche—Terebinthina chia—R hododendron—Cynofbatus—Rofa 
damafcxena—Rofa rubra—Rubus idzeus—Hydrolapathuth—Saccha- 
rum—Salix —Barilla, Natron—Sinapi—Sium—Sarfaparilla—Tama- 
rindus—Balfamum Tolutanum—Focnum grecum—Urtica—Ulmus 
—Vitis, Yinum.’ | gig n AB ATONE 


The firft fubje& which occurs is, the rhododendron, chry- 
fanthemum. It is found in Murray’s fixth volume,, which 
Dr. Woodville had not feen, and is little known in this coun- 
try ; fo that we fhall feleét the account before. us, in which we 
perceive no material error; and we need only add, that Mur- 
ray.defcribes the leaves as ditter, and’ the aftringency as re- 
markable. A lighter infufion refembles that of bohea tea; a 
ftronger infufion, as here ordered, produces often vomits and 
purging. 

‘ This plant, and its medicinal effects, were firft. deferibed, in the 
year 1747, by Gmelin and Steller *, who mention it.as frequently. 
and fuccefsfully ufed in Siberia and other northern fituations of which 








‘ * It is faid, “* Venatores et Glaciei mariz foffores ad Lenam habitantes— 
dum primis laborum fuorum dicbus faci'e lafflantur et a perpetuo preruptorum 
montium adfcenfu genunm graves dolores patiuntur, laffitudini et dolori, de- 
coéto hujys foliorum, biduum triduumve continuato efficaciter mederi,-nullum 
inter dormire et quafi inebriari, brevi vero ad fulidiores labores fultinendos 
inde appiflimos evadere.”” See Gmelin, 1. ¢,* Sitti | Se 
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it isa native, for the cure of rheumatifm, and other painful affections 
of the joints. Little attention however was paid to this remedy till- 
the year 1779, when it was ftrongly recommended by Koelpin as ap 
efficacious medicine not ofly in rheumatifm, and gout, but even in 
venereal cafes}.; and itis now very generally employed in chronic 
rheumatifms in various parts of Europe t. ‘The leaves, which are 
the part directed for medicinafufe, have a bitterifh fubaftringent | 
tafte, and, as well as the bark’ 2nd young branches, manifeft a de- 
gree of acrimony. ‘Taken in large dofes they prove a nartonic poi- 
fon, producing thofe fymptoms which we have defcribed as occa- 
fioned by many of the order Solanacee §. 

‘ As a powerful and active medicine this fhrub may probably 
be found an important addition to the Materia Medica. Dr. Home, 
who tried it, unfuccefsfully infome cafés of acute rheumatifm, fays, 
« it appears to be one of the moft powerful fedavaties which we 
have, as in moft of the trials it made the pulfe remarkably flow, and 
in one patient reduced it 38 beats ||.” And in other cafes in which 
the Rhododendron has been ufed at Edinburgh, it has been pro- 
duétive of good effects, and accordingly it is now introduced into 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. The manner of ufing this plant 
by the Siberians, was by putting two drams of the dried leaves in an 
earthen pot, with about ten ounces of boiling water, keeping it near 
a boiling heat fora night, and this they took in the morning, and by 
repeating it three or four times generally effected a cure. It is faid 
to occafion heat, thirft, a degree of delirium, and a peculiar fenfa- 
tion of the parts affected.’ 


The plate of the Toluifera balfamum is new, and the fpeci- 
men was communicated by fir Jofeph Banks, though the flow- 
ers are not fufficiently advanced to allow of the reprefentation 
of the interior parts of the inflorefcence. We may add, that, 
as, at this periods the author Aad feen the fixth volume of 
Murray, he fhould have annexed fuch additions as might have 
illuftrated the former parts of his work. Even now a {mall 





‘ + Praktifche Bemerkungen uber den Gebrauch der Sibirifchen Schneerofe in Gicht- 
hrankbeilen von D. A. B, Kasplia. Berlin u Stettiv..1779.’ 

‘ ¢ Procopius a Demidof vi Mofcow, employed a tincture of the leaves alfo in 
hemorrhoidal compiaints. Neue nérdifche Beytrage, vol. 3. p. 399. In Siberia 
it was given in a cafe of cancer of the breaft, by Butzow, with great fuccefs. 
It is in common ufe inGermany. See Palas Flor. Roflica. c. and J. H. Zahn. 
Diff. Med. inaug. de Rhodod, Chryjantho, 1733.” : 

* § Thefe effets were produced on a g at, wKich, by eating ten leaves of 
the plant, was feized in a-few miuutes with cremblings, fopor, &c. See Stele 
ker in Gmelin, 1. ¢’ 

* It has alfo been remarked by Steller, that the effeéts of this plant have beeu 
found to vary according to its folum natale: thus, that produced in a cértain 
place, has been found uniformly narcotic, that of another cathartic, and a fenfe 
of fuflocation was the only fymptom occafioned bya rhird. Vide Gmelin, /. «.’ 

‘ | Cin. Exper. p. 140." 

. 1 Set Duncan's Edinb. Difpenf. p. 264.’ 
volume 
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volume might be filled with fome important omiflions on dif. 
ferent fubjecs. : ; | | 

Dr. Woodville feems to think favourably of the farfa. In 
our hands, it has been very mert.—The account of fugar js, 
we think, full and interefting. 

Our author fuppofes the red bark to be a different fpecies 
from the paler kinds, and the §gure of it, fent to Linneus 
from Peru, feems to fupport the opinion. His figures indeed 
differ, but the cincona ruber comes nearer in appearance to 
the modern figures, and particularly to the cineona caribza, 
' than to our author’s plate, who has copied the plant from 
Condamine. We ought to add, that the red bark, now fold, 
is greatly inferior to the paler kind, and is either the bark of 
the fwetenia mahogani, or oak bark coloured. 

_ The account of opium is interefting, chiefly taken from 
Dr. Cullen, who appears however too timid in its ufe. The 





botanical defcription of the ipecacuanha we fhall fele&: the 


figure does not generally differ from that of pifo. 


Fpecacuanha. Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 


* After the great diligence of naturalifts in exploring every quarter 
ef the world, to extend the fcience of botany, it feems furprifing 
that the plant Ipecacuanha, the roots of which have been in coms 
mon ufe more thana century, fhould not have yet been botanically af- 
certained. It has been referred to feveral different genera, as that 
of paris, euphorbia, loniceraviola, pfychotria, &c.; and though 
this laft has lately been thought to be the genus to which it belongs, 
and confequently named P, emetica by the younger Linnzus ; yet 
the atthority on which Mutis received the information, we cannot 
implicitly follow; and the figure before us, though evidently the 
true Ipecacuanha plant, not being advanced to a ftate of infloref- 
cence, leaves this matter {till undetermined. For the plant here re- 
prefented, we are obliged to fir Jofeph: Banks; to whom it was fent 
¢(preferved in fpirits) from Brazil by governor Phillips ; and though 
it is not ina ftate of perfection, we truft it will, as a curiofity, be 
thought a valuable addition to our plates, 

‘ Pifo divides this root into two forts, the white and the brown, 
er according to Geoffroy, the Peruvian ard Brazilian Ipecacuanha ; 
but three forts are evidently diftinguifhable in our fhops, viz. afh- 
coloured or grey, brown, and white. ~The afh-coloured is brought 
from Peru, and “ is a {mall wrinkled root, bent and contorted into 
a great variety of figures, brought over in fhort pieces full of wrin- 
Kles and deep circular fiffures, down to a fall white woody fibre 
that runs in the middle of each piece : the cortical part is compa&, 
brittle, looks fmooth and refinous upon breaking : it has very little 
fmeljl ; the tafte is bitterifh and fubacrid, covering the tongue as it 
were with a kind of mucilage. The brown is fmall, fomewhat more 

a : wrinkled 
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wrinkled than the foregoing ; of a brown or blackith colour without, 
and white within ; this is brought from Brazil (and correfponds with 
our fpecimen). The white fort is woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
perceptible bitternefs in tafte. The firft, the afh-coloured or grey 
Ipecacuan, is that ufually preferred for medicinal ufe. The orowa 
has been fometimes obferved, even in a {mall dofe, to produce vio- 
lent effeéts. The white, though taken in a large one, has fcarce 
_ any effect all.’ Dr. Irving has afcertained by experiments, that 
this root contains a gummy and refinous matter, and that the guns 
is in much greater proportion, and is more powerfully_emetic than 
the refin: that the cortical part is more aétive than the ligheous, 
and that the whole root manifefts an antifceptic and aftringent 
power. He alfo found its emetic quality to be moft effectually 
counteracted by means of the acetous acid, infomuch that thirty 
grains of the powder taken in two ounces of vinegar, produced only 
fome loofe ftools.’ 


Prefixed to this volume, is Dr. Cullen’s catalogue of the 
materia medica, an attempt at the time wonderful, and which, 
though it may be now a little correéted, it would be very dif- 
ficult to improve. : 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLETICAL 


4 Narrative of Tranfa&ions relative to a Sermon, preached in‘ the 

 Pavifo Church of Brighton, Auguff ¥8, 1793: with Short Ex- 
trads from the Sermon, and occaftoual Remarks. By lirefinins 
Knox, D. D. Mafter of Tunbridge School, and late Felloro of 83. 
John’s College, Oxford, Sve. 1s. 6d, Dilly. 1793. » 


I™ is a fubje& of great fatisfaftion to us, as friends of order and 

good government, to find the outrageous conduct of a fet of 
banditti to Dr. Knox and his family univerfally condemned by all 
parties. We cannot, however, agree with the dottor in his ap- 
parent intention of neither expofing nor profecuting thofe fhamelefs 
cowards who were guilty of fach a violatiom of morals, decency, 
and of the laws of our country. We profefs ourfelves among thofe 
who have afociated in the fupport of our excellent conftitution and 
government, and as fuch, weave clearly of opinion that a profe- 
cution ought to be commenced againft thefe rioters, Agood go- 
vernment 1s always difgraced by fuch proceedings ; and we are con- 
vinced that there are few of our brother aflociators who, ifimpannel- 
led upon a juryen fuch an oecafion, would not beasforward to bring 
fuch difturbers of the public peace to condign punifhment, as they 
would be with refpe& to Thomas Paine, or any other incendiary, 
Dr. 





































54 MoNnTHLY CATALOGUE. 
: Dr. Knox certainly behaved like a man of courage ; his opporis 
ents like poltroons, and, if they fhould ever be difcovered, we 
hope they will be treated as fuch, by every military man with . 
whom they fhall have the prefumption, or rather the impudence, 
to affociate. — Wretched indeed were Old Engiand, if on an 
emergency, fhe was reduced to depend upon fuch defenders ! 
‘Bat we truft this is not the cafe, but that, on the contrary, there 


-“ 


are among the military ‘of this nation men as much diftinguifhed — 


for their liberality'and high fenfe of honour, as for their courage 
and abilities. 

The following is Dr. Knox’s account of the principal tranfé 
aélion. 

¢ Soon after the curtain drew up, a few officers entered thé 
ftage-box on the oppofite fide of the theatre. They had not been 
there five minutes, before their whole attention feemed fixed on 
the box where my family, my friend, and myfelf were feateds 
They looked frequently at me, and then talked to each other with 


great apparent earneftnefs. Other officers, and feveral elderly © 


ladies, foon appeared in the fame box; they alfo looked at us in 
a pointed manner, and then feemed to deliberate. Their atten 
tion appeared to be engrofied by the confultation, and they fel- 
dom turned to the players on the ftlage. There were feveral othet 
officers interfperfed in other boxes. Meflages were fent to fome 
of them, and they removed into the ftage-box. A man who fat 
in the fame box, and on the fame feat with me, was fent for, and 
I faw him taking his feat oppofite to me. They frequently went 
to each other, and appeared extremely bufy and anxious in cons 
certing the plan of operations. This continued during the whole 
of the play. My children obferved it, and told me that they fuf- 
pected fome infult, I difregarded their fuggeftions, and fat with 
perfect compofure, Between the play and the entertainment, the 
following note, directed to me, was firft handed from behind us, 
to Mrs. Knox, whogave itme. My fon had feen one of the of- 
ficers writing; and there is no doubt but he was compofing this 
note, fent without a name, and couched in terms of caution and 
fabtlety. I muft callit a di/creet note; and as difcretion is allow- 
ed to be the better part of courage, I muft add another epithet, 
and contend that it is a courageous note. 


© Copy of the Manvate of Expulfion, difpatched by a Confederacy 
of unknown Perfons, fiyling themfelves in the faid Mandate, Tu® 
GENTLEMEN OF THIS THEATRE. Superferibed om the back, 


Dr. Knox. 


» “ Your. Discourse Last SUNDAY WAS SO OFFENSIVE, 
THAT THE GENTLEMEN OF THIS THEATRE DESIRE YOU WILL 
QUIT IT IMMEDIATELY.” 

+ —#it 
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¢ Jt is fo laconic that it might be taken for the produftion of a 
Spartan republican, if it were not at the fame time fo auchorisative 
as to refemble the edi&t of a German defpot. It is written witha 

encil on afcrap of torn paper. J intend to-preferve it, that it 
may fupply documents to fyture hiftorians, and hope to have in- 
tereft enough to get it depofited in the archivesiof the Tower. « 

‘ T read the order, and gave it to Mrs. Knox. » Immediately I 
rofe, and addrefling myfelf to the oppofite boxes, which, however, 
were now nearly empty, the military having accompanied their dif 
patch, requefted to know who ‘had fent. me this impertinent paper 
without a name. The mefletiger, whoever he was, had difap- 
peared. I turned back to look for him, and beheld a phalanx of 
military men, who had ¢ome ‘round, ‘and were drawn up behind 
me at the door of my box, and in the lobby, through which Imuf 
pafs in my retreat. While I was afking for the meffenger, a cla- 
mour began, and finding the paflage clofed by the very perfons 
who had ordered me to withdraw immediately, I ftept a little. for- 
ward, and: endeavoured to {peak to the Theatre, which was not 
half filled,’ 





- 


* L found it was impoffible to be, heard by the houfe at larges 
who could: nct know thecaufe of the difturbance. I thought my 
perfeverance might :createsa riot. I faid, therefore, to my terri- 
fied family, ** | will go, for the fake of peace, Fear not, they 
will not hurt WOMEN AND CHILDREN. I feel no anxiety for my 
own fafety. There is no oppofing fo great a fuperiority of num- 
bers. I hope for an explanation.” | 


Dr. Knox did not, however, find a retreat fo eafy as he expe&. 
ed. The lobby was crouded by perfons in regimentals, who af- 
failed him with vollies of execrations and abufe, and it was not 
till after much difficulty and ill weatment, he was permitted to 
efcape. i 

The do&or has not publithed his Sermon, as he profeffes from 
principles of modetty, as not being worthy of publication. We 
think it is a debt due to both his friends and his enemies to pro- 
‘duce it; but fince itis not as yet before the public, we prefume it 
will in fome meafure gratify their curiofity to perufe the following 
extracts, which he has given, becaufe fixed upon by his adverfa- 
ries as the moft exceptionable parts: | 


** Let it be deemed by Curistians agreater honour to pluck 
one {prig of olive, than to bring home whole. loads of laureh;— 
to be welcomed by the cordial falutes of hearts delighted with the 

lefings of PEACE RESTORED, than by 'the forced explofion of 
‘ten thoufand cannons, and the falfe brilliancy of a venal illomi- 
Nation,” **#**# 


« Ye 
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«* Ye alfo in the the loweft ranks of fociety, wherever ye ate 
difperfed all over the habitable globe ; ye, our poor brethren, whe 
are numbered but aot named, when ye fall for your refpeSive conn. 
tries; who, in foreign climes, happily not in our own, are look. 
ed down upon with fovereign contempt, and even let out by perty 
defpots, as butchers of your fpecics, in any cavfe, for pay, PREe 
SERVE AT LEAST YOUR RELIGION; obey its Jaws, hope for its 
comforts ; bind it round your hearts; and let neither the arty] « ’ 
philofopher, by his falie refinements, beguile you, nor the haughty 
oppreflor, by keeping you in total ignorance, rob you of this trea 
fare ; it is a pearl of great price; lock it up inthe cafket of your 
bofoms, there to remain through life, iaviolate ; it is your only 
riches ; but it makes you opulent in the midft of poverty, and hap- 
py in the midft of woes, which, without it, would be fcarcely 
tolerable.” **** | 

‘© If the Chriftian religion in all its purity, and in its runs 
FORCE, were fuffered to prevail univerfally, the fword of offen- 
five war mutt be fheathed for ever, and the din of arms would at 
laft be filenced in perpetual peace, . Glorious idea!—I might be 
pardoned, if I indulged the feelings of enthufiaftic joy at a prof. 
pet fotranfporting, PerreTUAL AND UNIVERSAL PEACE 1— ‘ 
the jubilee of all human nature! Pardon my exultation, if it be 
only an illafive profpect. Though the vifion is fugacious as the ' 
purple tints of an evening tky, it is enchanting; it is innocent, as 
it is delightful. The very thought furnithes a rich banquet fo 
Chriftian benevolence. | 

«¢ But let us paufe in our expreffions of joy; for when we turn 
from the fancied elyfium to fad reality, to fcenes of blood and de- 
folation, we are the more fhocked by the diimal contrat. Let ys 
then leave ideal pictures; and confider a moment the moft rational 
means of promoting, as far as in our own power, perpetual and 
univerfal peace. If war be a fcourge, as it has been ever called and 
allowed to be, it muft be infli&ted for our offences, Then let 
every one, in every rank, the moft elevated as well as the malt 
abject, endeavour to propitiate the Deity, by innocence of life.and 
obedience to the divine law, that the fcourge may no longer be 
neceflary. Let him add his prayers to his endeavours, that de- 
vaftation may no more wafte the ripe harveft, (while many pine: 
with hunger,) burn the peaceful village, level the hut of the harm- 
lefs cottager, overturn the palace, and deface the temple; de- 
firoying in its deadly progrefs, the fine produétions of art as well 
as of nature :—but that the fhepherd’s pipe may warbie in the vale, 
where the dhrill clarion and the drum’s diffonance now grate harfh- 
ly on the ear of humanity ;—that peace may be within and without 
our walls, and plenteoufnefs in our cottages as well as in our pa- 


laces ;—that we may learn to rejoice in /ubduing ourfelves, our 
: PRivdE, 
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‘PRIDE, whence cometh contention, and all other malignant paffions, 
+ather than in REDUCING FAIR CITIES TO ASHES, and erecting 
a blood-ftained ftreamer in triumph over thofe who may be fallen 
indeed—but fallen in-defending with bravery, even to death, their 
wives, their children, their houtes, and their altars, from the des 
ftroyin g demon of oftenfive war.’ 


The Subfiance of a Sermon, preached in the Parifo Church of Brighi« 
helmftone, by the Rev. Dr. Knox, from St. Luke ii. 14. Glory be 
to God in the higheft, on Earth Peace, and Good-will towardt 
Men. With an authentic Account of the Qutrage committed upon. 
that Gentleman and his Family at the Theatre of that Town, by 
the Officers of Militia. Towhichis added a Song in celebration of 
their Heroifm. 8vo, 34. Williams. 1793. 


This pamphlet is entirely fuperfeded by the precéding.—In fact, 
it appears to be publifhed without any authority, from the author 
of the Sermon. 


Political Corre/pondence; or, Letters to. a Country Gentleman, retir~ 
ed from Parliament, on the Subject of fome of the leading Charac- 
ters and Events of the prefent Day. 8vo.' 38.6d, Johnfoni 
1793+ 
The fubjedts treated of in thefe Letters are, the daty of amem- 

ber of parliament ; polisical integrity; newfpapers; eloquence ; 
characters of parliamentary orators; French revolution; parlia- 
mentary reform, &c. &c. &c. ‘The author, we fhould {uppofe; 
is a young man, converfant in the common topics of the day, 
which he treats in a common manner, leaving u8 little either to 
praife or blame. His arguments are fuch as:may be collected from 
the mafs of pamphlets and fpeeches now in circulation ; and a’ 
though he feleéts with judgment, we apprehend he draws infe- 
rences too haftily, and has not duly weighed the confequences of 
adopting fentiments that are not founded on fa&, On this ac 
count. his reafonings on the French revolution are erroneous. Ee 
forgets that the events of the laft two years are yetinvolved in fome 
ob{curity, and that a long fpace of time muft elapfe before we can 
pretend to more than hearfay evidence. 

On the fubject of domeftic politics, he reafons on firmer ground, 
and may rank among the able fupporters of parliamentary reform : 
we cannot, however, coincide altogether with him, having no 
reafon to doubt but that reform will originate in the houfe, when 
ever the voice of the people without doors appears fufficiently un 
animous upon the fubject to warrant innovation: at prefent the 
public mind is certainly too much divided on the fubje&. 

4 Friendly Addrefs to the Members of the feveral Clubs, in the Pa 

rife of St. Ann, Wefiminfler, affociated for the Purpofe of obtain- 

ing a Reform in Parliament. By William Knox, E/g. 8v0. 15. 

White. 1793. 

The profeffed obje& of this publication, is to expofe 

C. RN. Ar. (X.) Fam 1794: H ‘The 
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08 ' Mokxrhry Carkso6ue. 

* The abfurdity of that novel and moft uncon titutionaf aoe. 
trine, that the hdéufe of commons is merely a houfe of delegates OF 
répreferitativés Of the people, ahd boutid as fuch to obey their 
infractions, which leads fo bsg to the eftabih mest of demos 
eracy and anarchy. 


Throwgh the whole of it, Mr. Knox feems to have treated the 
prefervation of petfonal liberty as a ‘confideration inferior to the 
guarantee and protection of fixed propesty. He fays, 


“© "Phe origmal pyiiiciple upoh which the Britith conftitution 
appears to have béen founded, is; that all who are attached to the 
country, by poffefling a fited property in it, which mutt rife or 
fall in value with the profperity or décay of the country, fhonld 
have a fhare in the goverhment ; while thofe who have ne perma- 
nént intereft in nts welfare fhould be excluded.’ 


The obvious application of this doctrine is, that every inhabi- 
tant of this country who does not poffefs a fixed property in it, 
and we leave it to Our réa@ers to Conje€tere what proporiicn th:t 
defcriptton of perfons bears to the whole, fhalf contentedly fubmit 
to fuch laws a9 the faperior orders of the people ‘chafe to diate. 
It is happy, perhaps, for Great Britain, that the error which our 
author éndeavours to clear up, re(peéing its houfe of commons, 
has fo long continued and is fo likely dill ‘to cominue.; for if the 
poor, who may be faid to form the great body of the community; 
ever fall mto our author’s fentiments, they will ceafe to entertart 

_ that reverence for the conftitution, with which they have hitherto 
continued fo happily impreffed. 

Mr. Knox concludes his Addrefs, by exprefling mo difltke to 
the withes ef thofe who think an increafe in the number of mem~ 
bers of parliament an advantageous meafure; but infifts that the 
‘nly conffitutional mode of efeQing it, is either by a revival of 
that power of granting charters of incorporation and fummoning 
burgefles to parliament, which the crown enjoyed till the A& of 
Union, or by an exprefs ftatuve, fanétioned by the three branches 
of she legifature. 

To do juttice to this performance, however, it will be deotenhe 
to poffefs a’confiderable thare of merit by all who with to ftreng ther 
their opiniors againft a parliamentary reform, demanded asa right 
by the people at large. With feuch we have nodoubt but it will 
experience an extenfive circulation, an event which we-fhall by no 
means regret, efpecially as the profits arifing from the-fale are to 
be appropriated: to the afe of that moft humane inftitation, the 
Philanthropic Society for the Reform of Criminal Children. 


‘Order before Anarchy; or, a-Leiter te a Friend, containing an Exe 
pofition of the Principles levelled by Paine and atbers, at toe Over- 
shrow of the Britifh Conftitution, To which is added an Appen- 
aix upon the Death of Louis XVI. 8vc. 4s. Parflons. 1793. 


Order before anarchy, in our opinion, ought to be the motto 
of 
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vf every man who writes a letter of two hundred and thirteen 
pages, with a poftfcript of thirty-three! Jf the prefent author 
had attended’to this, he would have faved us a confiderable por- 

tion of that time which, -at prefent, is called for by more impor- 

tant publications. He is a decided and intemperate enemy to re- 

forms of every defcription,- and while he anfwers fome of Paine’s 

arguments with a fpecious ingenuity, he every where convinces us 

that he is a match for him in abufive vulgarity of epithet. What 

may be termed the political part of this letter (for we find drama- 
tic dialogues, poetry, and wit) is made up of {craps from other 

writers, and confufed metaphors; and the author has placed \in 

the titleepage, rather unluckily, the line 


Quicquid agunt homines, nofiri eft Farraco! 


A Letter to the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, of F rante, aw rofi- 
dent in England, on the prefent Crifis. 80. 1s. Debrett. 


1793> . ’ 

‘ The attempt I now make, faysthis writer, is fingular and un- 
exampled ; I addrefs a body of men, many of them no lefs con- 
fpicuous for their iliuftrious birth and talents, than inflexible and 
perfevering in the duties of the holy religion they have been edu- 
cated in.’ 


We do not fee that this. isat all fingular, or without example. 
Thefe terms, indeed, may perhaps be applicable to the anticipa- 
tion of a regal government in France, and the reftoration of the 
nobility and clergy, in which the author chufes very freely to in- 
dulge. He paffes over, at a fingle leap, the formidable tatk of 
deftroying the republican government, and very fagely admo- 
nifhes the emigrants, whom-he continually hails with their ‘loft 
titles, as * my lord,’ and * your lordihips,’ with refpe& to the 
meafures they are to purfue, when they fhall have recovered their 
former confequence. Among other matter of the fame vifiotiary 
defcription, we find certain fober cautions asto the punif>ment of 
the ‘ mifcreants’ of the convention, &c. We would admonifh 
this extenfive dealer in dear-fRins, of the folly of giving advice 
that cannot be complied with, and of the impropriety of tanta- 
lizing a fuffering body of men, with expectations which ftand but 
an indifferent chance of being realized. 


Odfervations on the Condu& of Mr. Fox, in the Impeachment of Mr. 
Haftings. By a Friend to the Freedom of the Prefs. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
Debrett. 1793. ' 


Thefe Obfervations, we are told, are a reply to the account 
given of the origin of the impeachment, by the author of Mr. 
Fox’s political Life and Charatter, an article which appeared in 
anewfpaper. In this Reply Mr. Fox is accufed of inconfiftency 
in his condu&, as far as regards the impeachment of Mr. Hattirigs ; 
he is faid to have abandoned the chief purpofe, which was to ob- 
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tain juftice for the people of India, and to profecuté the impeach. 
ment now merely from a point of honour. A great part of this 
pamphlet is alfo employed in cenfuring the heavy expence attend- 
ing the profecution, and a lift is giverrof the charges which have 
taken place in the houfe of peers fince the impeachment was agi- 
tated. We confider this pamphlet as another effufion of major 
Scott’s zeal for his friend Mr. Haftings. 


An Exhortation 10 Peace, Loyalty, and the Support of Government. 
Addreffed to a Congregation of ‘Proteftant Diffenters, in Abingdon, 
Berks, at the Clofe of a Serman preached in the Morning of the 
Lord's Day, December 9, 1792. Publifoed at the Requeft of thofe 
who heard it, and as a Teftimony of their entire Approbation of the 
Sentiments inculcatedin it. By Daniel Turner, M. A. The fe- 
cond Edition. 2d. Johnfon. 1793. 


The author of this concife,publication advifes us to fleer be- 
tween the extremes of defpotifm and anarchy ; and to be cautious - 
in our attempts to reform what is amifs in our government, left 
we make things worfe than before. His audience likewife are ex- 
horted to bear with ¢ the little inconveniences they may happen 
to feel’ in the prefent order of things, to be gratefil for the pro- 
tection they have enjoyed, to blefs thofe that curfe them, &c. and 
not to make ¢ any noify outcries about liberty,’ or, ‘ any tumul- 
tuous endeavours to reform the ftate.? In the courfe of the work, 
Mr. Turner takes fome pains to fhew, that the Proteftant Diffent- 
ers have ever preferved their loyalty. Of his own, we appre- 
hend, no doubt will be entertained by thofe who perufe this Ad- 
drefs, whatever fentiments they may entertain of an oppofite kind. 


Letier on Parliamentary Reform, containing a foort View of the Ori- 
gin and Conftitution of Parliament; with Obfervations on the Pe- 
litren prefented by Mr. Grey, and on fome of the Arguments for and 
avainfi it. 1793- No Bockfelle:’s Name. 

The writer of this Letter recapitulates the principal arguments 
ja favour of a parliameatary reformation, not by univerfal fuf- 
frage, but in fome medium way, calculated to amend the pr-fent 
inequality of reprefentation ; but as he places no point in a new 
light, we cannot confider him as an. important acceflion to the 
ciufe he efpoufes ; an abridgment of Mr. Grey’s petition, and Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox’ s {fpeech, form the greater pert of the pamph- 
Jet. 


Treachery no Crime, or the Syftem of Courts. Exemplified in the Lifes 
Chara&er, and late Defertion of General Dumourier, in the Vir- 
rue of implicit Confidence in Kings and Miniffers. and in the pre- 

Jent Concert of Princes againft the French Republic. Suv. 35. 6d. 

Ridzeway. 1793. 
In this very bulky pamphlet we find little that is eithe: new or 
' com- 
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commendable. The author reprobates the meafures adopted by 
the princes of Europe, with a view, as he fates, to deftroy liberty 
ina neighbouring country, and beftows on the condudt of affairs 
in this kingdom many fever¢ arimadverfions. 


Club Law: or, the Cowfequences of a Reform.ix the Repre/entation 
of the Commons of Great Britain, exemplified in a foort Dejcription 
of what has followed a Reform inthe Reprefentation of the Tiers 
Etats, or Houfe of Commons in France. By the Author of a Caa- 
aid Enquiry into the Nature avd Origin-of Government. 8ve, 
1s. Owen. 1793: 


After a defcription of the murders and maffacres of France, 
this author informs us, that the whole arofe from an attempt to 
change the nature of the reprefentation of the commons in the 
great parliament, or eflates general of that empire. Eryo; any 
change in the reprefentation of the parliament of Great Britain 
muft produce the fame effect. This, however, appears tous (who 
think we know fomething of the difpofition of the people of this 
country) to be a kind of libel; and we cannot part with the au. 
thor without informing him that his fads are not always truths, 
for neither Joel Barlow nor Mr. Froit were members of the con- 
vention, and confequently have e/caped the difgrace of being the 
‘ natural reprefentatives of fcoundrels, pickpockets, rebels, gal. 
ley-flaves, parricides, atheilts and murderers.’ 


A Letter, Commercial and Political, addreffed to the Right Honour- 
able William Pitt: in which the real Interejts of Britain, in the 
prefent Crifs, areconfidered, and fome Obfervations are offered on 
the general State of Europe. The third Edition, corre&ed and ene 
larged. By Jasper Wilfon, Efg. Sve 15. 6d, Robiafons, 
1793:> 
This publication becomes more interefting to the trading and 

commercial part of the nation every day; and we cannot wonder 

at its fuccefs, notwithftanding the attempts which have becn fee- 
bly made todecry it. To the fecond arid third editions the authcr 
has annexed the following poft{cript : 


‘ Tn printing a fecond edition of this letter, it may not be ufe- 
lefs to enquire, how far the events which have happened fiance its 
firft publication correfpond to the reprefentations, or illuftrate the 
reafonings, it contains, 

‘ Your warmeft and moft injudicious partizans, Mr. Pitt, wil] 
not deny that the bankrupt ftate of the continental powers, our 
allies, becomes every day more evident: —Englifhraen,jhave had a 
melancholy proof of the nature of the connections they have forme 
ed, not merely in the fubfidies to Hanqver, or-to. that. flowes of. 
Snivalry the prince of Hefle (who fell; the lives of his fubjeds at 
R 3 the 
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the rate of thirty banco crowns for each), but in the fuccours de. 
manded by the Auftriansto enable them to keep the field ; in the ruin 
of the commerce as well as the finance of Ruffia (when the ruble, 
by the regular operations of its government, is reduced, in foreign 
exchange, to lefs than half its value) ; and in that moft unprece. 
dented of all treaties with the king of Sardinia, by which we are 
to pay him two handred thoufand pounds annaally, to keep up his 
own army, for the defence of his own country ! 

« Though the merchants of this} kingdom felt the fad effeéts 
of the war firft, it was predicted, that on the manufaéturers it 
would fall with the moft unrelenting ruin. The truth of this is 
now. undeniable—even the woollen and iron branches of manufac- 
ture, which in former wars in a great meafure efcaped, are now 
almoft in a ftate of ftagnation—He who handled the fhuttle for 
three fhillings.a day, muft now take fixpence, and handle the 
{pear ; and many of the enlightened and vireuous affertors of the 
conititution at Birmingham, fo fuccefsful in their fkirmifhes with 
herefy and the beafts of the flefh, are doomed to a harder fervice 
on the frontiers of France, where the “ bubble reputation” muft be 
«‘ fought,” notin the libraries or Jaboratories, or peaceful habita- 
tions of unproteéted {cience, but in the holtile fortrefs, ** and in. 
the cannon’s mouth,” 

‘ The reafoning refpeGting paper-money is alfo confirmed—So 
far from this being the caufe of our commercial diltreffes, it is now 
found, under proper regulations, to be the beit alleviation for them 
that the times admit ; anda bank is propofed at Glafgow, and 
one has been eftablifthed at Liverpool, for this exprefs purpofe. 

* What was obferved on the fubject of the fuppofed plots and 
confpiracies, which have fo fatally bewildered the underftandings 
of men, feems alfo to be ftrengthened by the progrefs of events.— 
The trial of Mr. Froft, from which fo much was expected, is now 
before the public, and the tendernefs of the recorder of Leicetter 
has funk deep into the public mind—The zeal and aétivity of go- 
vernment have inftituted various profecutions, and leave no reafon 
to fuppofe, that, through miftaken lenity, treafon or fedition have 
been f{pared. As yet, however, the fhadow of a confpiracy has 
not been difcovered—If there be men, Mr, Pitt, lurking in the 
bofom of their country, who have plotted with France for the de- 
ftruction of our conftitution, let their guilty blood ftream on the 
feaffold ; the minifter, who would fpare them, is himfelf a trai+ 
tor—but let not the friends of their ing and country, who oppofe 
your prefent meafures, be involved in fo foul a charge, ** to fright 
the ifle. from its. propriety,” and to involve us ftill deeper i in this 
ruinous war, ; 

* With’ regard to thofe men who have perfuaded themfelves, 


* that the fafety, of England depends on her perfifting in the inva- 
Row Of. Franée,- till monarchy fhall be forced on that kingdom by 
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the allied arms. the occurrences of the: laft two, manths on the 
continent may abate their confidence, and difpofe them to.regard, . 
with more attention and alarm, our fituation at home—T he fear- 
ful diminution of opr-exilting reyenue, and the increaled expences 
of the war, will require, it is‘evident, new methods. and objegs of 
- m¢axation—thefe, oar wounded commerce and our diminifhed con- 
fumption cannot pofliibly fapport ; and the necefity of increaling 
the land-tax is, already iacursed:~—but ifthe war continues, eight 
fhillings in the pound wall do little towards. the fupport of the pub-. 
lic expenditure, which, even on the peace eftablifhment (if poor 
rates be included), already exceeds the grafts amounc of all the 
landlords’ repts in England—a tax on the funds, of ‘which the 
Dutch have long ago fet us the. example, may, therefare, be ex- 
pected, and may at laft ronfe the monied men from that blind and 
felfith acquiefcence in the meafures of every adminiftration, which 
has been the chief fupport of our war-politics.—A friend, fir, to 
the family on the throne, to our limited monarchy, and our con-~ 
ftitution of three eftates—a friend, above all, ta the interelts of 
my country, and the happinefs of the human race, I deprecate the 
continuance of this dreadful war—my reafons are now before you 
and the public — however ineffetual my humble exertions may be 
to ward off the impending'calamities, I fhall ftill have the fatis- 
faction of having performed my duty, and can appeal to the Searcher 
of Hearts for the purity of my views. 
‘ God of peace and love! look down in mercy on thy erring 
/ereatures, and bid hatred, madnefs, and murder ceafe !’ 


Authentic Copies of Treaties, vo. 15. Debrett. 1793. 


The public are well acquainted with the contents of thefe trea- 
ties, the publication of which, ja their prefent form, we do not 
clearly fee the neceflity of. 


DRAM - A TI Cz 


The Midnight Wanderers. A Comic Opera. In Two A&:. Per- 
JSormed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, Written by Mr. 
Pearce, Author of Hartford Bridge. vo. 15. Longman. 

1793 

The Midnight Wanderers are, an emigrant French marquis, 
who, with his daaghter and two feryants, apply for ‘thelter ata 
poor inn on the mountain of Batellera, one of the Pyrenees, which 
ig croffed on the entrance into Bifcay. The landlord at frit-ful- 
peds them tobe banditti, and hefitates about receiving them, and 
after he has done fo, his honefty yields to the temptation of the 
baggage they have brought with them, and he decamps with the 
tranks of the travellers, containing, amongf other things, the 
geneological table of the family. In the mean time the young 
lady’s lover, who refidesin a caftle near the fcene of aGion, hay- 
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ing been informed by his mi‘trefs of their intended journey, ar. 
rives at the inn in queft of the family, to the great terror of the 
marquis, who imagines he is come to apprehend him, puts on the 
coat and apron of the landlord, and as well as he can officiates in 
that capacity to avoid detection, The miftakes and adventures 
confequent upon this difguife, form the chief humour of the piece, 
with which, however, thofe only can be entertained who are wil- 
ling to difpenfe an author from paying any regard to probability 
in the conftruction of his drama. The author, from a pretty de- 
fcription of the Bifcayan girls, who ferry paffengers over the river 
Beovia, has taken the advantage of improving his feenery with 
them. Of the fongs one of the beit is the following : 


« O you whofe lives on land are patt, 
From dang’rous feas,—from rocks aloof ;—> 
Who carelefs iiten to the blaft, 
Or beating rains upon the roof; 
You little heed how feamen fare, 
Condemn’d the angry ftorm to bear. 


‘ Sometimes, while breakers vex the tide, 
He takes his ftationon thedeck; __ 
And now lafh’d o’ er the veffel’s Bde 
He clears away “the cumb’ring wreck ; 
Yet tho’ the billows o’er him foam, 
The ocean is his only home, 
‘ Still frefher blows the. midnight gale ! 
« — ** Reef top-fails! reef!” are now the cries 
And while the clouds the heavens veil, 
Aloft—to reef the fail he flies ! 
In -ftorms fo rending, doom’d.to roam, 
The ocean is the feaman’s home!’ 


Yoo Learned by Half ; or, the Philofopher Outwitted. A Farce of 
one Ack. By J. Sharpe. 12mo. 6d Robinfons. 1793. 


However applicable this title may be to the flory of this dra~ 
matic effort before us, it is by no means fo to the manner of its 
execution; for if we fay it 1s too foolifh by half only, it is fpeak- 
ing of it with too much lenity. 


Democratic Rage, or, Louis, the Unfortunate. A Tragedy. By Wil- 
liam Prefton, E/g. 8vo. is.6d. Miller. 1793. 


This tragedy poffeffes none of the requifites for a dramatic per- 
formance, nor can we compliment the author on his fuccefs in this 
attempt to iveréafe by fidion the intereft arifing from an event 
abuvdantly fhocking in reality. The characters of the piece, are, 
the leaders ef the democratic party in France, Louis*the XVI. 
and his family and adherents. The following foliloquy of Robe- 
aprerve, after a conference with M, D’ Orleans, will furnith a fair 
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{pecimen of the language of this tr: igedy, which; on the whole, 
we think exbibits its author rather in the light of a very loyal 
fubjeét than a dramatic poet. . 





© Robgfpierre folus. 


‘< Fool of ambition, rich in villany, 
But-poor in manly daring ; adequate 
To ev’ry crime that {mooths the path to greatnefs 5 
Devoid of courage, when the path is fmooth’d 
To march with manly pace, and grafp the prize. 
Yet will I labour, till I place a crown 
On his vain head ; for while he feems to reign 
My pleafure thall be law to govern France. 
Ex.lting him, I rife; his pow’r and wealth, 
Hi: aétive zeal and influence with the crowd, 
Are needful for a feaion, by his aid, 
And fpecious feemings with the populace, 
We hold a power refulting from opinion, 
The child of impdfition, that amazes 
Ev’n us who have obtain’d it; that improv’d 
By patient arts of gradaal ufurpation, 
Silent and flow may foon attain an height 
Which fhall difdain a mafk. While he is mine, 
This neceffary mifcreant, this excrefcence 
Of wild ambition, feeds his vain defire 
With royal vifions; but revolting from me, 
He finks o’erwheln’d beneath the gen’ral odiumy 
That waits the Bourbon race.—O time and chance, 
Ye that have been my tutelary gods, 
And ought with rapid eye and fteady hand 
To feize the crifis, bear me on your wings 
To reach th’ illuftrious goal: for diftanc’d now, 
I fall, I perith, trampled by the crowd 
That onward prefs—I know the populace, 
A many-headed beaft, flow to fufpicion, 
Tmpetuous in belief; a filken thread 
In a fool’s hand will lead them now ;—anon, 
Ev’n chains of adamant and pow’r divine 
Wilk fail to move them. Their fufpicions rous’d, 
Wakeful, unwearied, they foon find, or make, 
A dreadful certainty. "The ceath of Louis 
Now, in the moment when the public mind, 
Hot from remembrance of that bloody day, 
Ts keen for flaughter, well may be achiew’d 
Jf Orleans is our own; and that achiev’d, 
Secures our fovereignty,’ 


A Sere 
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ROE 3°21 GQ. I'"O"U’ Ss. 


A Sermon preached in the parifo Church of Hanwell, in the County 
of Middiefex, on Sunday, Fune 16, 1793, after reading bis 
Majefty’s moft gracious Letter in Favour of the French Emigrant 
Clergy. By George Henry Glafz, M.A. 4to. 1s. Faulder, 
1793: ; 

This is the beft fermon we have met with, and probably is the 
beft yet publifhed, on the fubject. The French clergy, as diftin- 
guifhed in the different fituations of dignified, monaffic, and paro- 
chial, are here recommended to the beneficence of the public, 
Though the difcourfe be not entirely deftitate of affecta- 
tion, there are parts of it intitled to confiderable praife. The 
inftance annexed is one of their number ; : 


‘ From a land thus polluted with blood, the mercy of God 
has providentially refcued fome of his faithful fervants, Would 
they have blafphemed the Almighty, would they have abjured 
their fovereign, would they have done homage to parricide and 
murder, they might yet have remained in the place of their nati- 
vity. They have fought refuge, where never yet it was denied 
to the humble fuppliant. They have been received in fuch a man- 
ner as will reflect immortal honour upon our country. Never, in 
the moft brilliant periods of its paft hiftory, did England fhine fo 
giorioufly. How much more excellent is it to fave, than to def- 
troy ! How js the luftre of thofe exploits, which are handed down 
with applaufe from generation to generation, eclipfed and brought 
to nought by the interefting f{peciacle afforded of fo many thou- 
fand ftrangers, welcomed, in the hour of adverfity, to the hearts 
of a generous nation! all religious, all political differences at 
once forgotten ; nothing remembered, but their fufferings! no- 
thing confidered, but their wants ! . 

‘ For eight months have thefe helplefs fojourners been refident 
amongft us—for eight months they have been fupported by the 
private munificence of individuals—by the laity—and by the 
clergy—who to their power, and in many cafes alfo beyond their 
power, have exerted themfelyes in behalf of their afflicted bre- 
thren. And who fhall prefume to fay, that from all the difcord 
which now defolates mankind, it may not pleafe God to bring 
forth future harmony ?—that the f{chifms and divifions which have 
weakened the church of Chrift, and given too much fuccefs to the 
wiles of the enemy, may not be loft in mutual peace and concord? 
Who fhall prefume to fay, thet the day is not approaching, when 
we fhall be one fold under one Shepherd ? when we, being many, 
fhall be ** one body in Chrift, and every one members one of an- 
otber.’ 


2° —— Counfel 
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Counfel from Heaven to God’s People, in a Time of public Danger 
or Calamity. 4 Sermon. By W. Moore, Minifer of Glajs- 
houfe-yard Meeting, Aldergate-fireet. 8v0. 15, Mathews, 


1793: 

This counfel from heaven has faffered fo greatly in its convey- 
ance through fuch an organ as the ‘ minifter of Glafs-houfe- 
yard meeting,’ that it ftands very little chance of doing any good 
on the face of the earth. ‘ If it be fo def, as to be made the 
accafion of firring up one foul to greater diligence in prayer, the 
author will obtain a very valuable part of his objet, and’—we 
thall be very much aftonifhed at it! 


A Sermon preached at Chumleigh, May 7, 1753. at the Vifstation of 
the Rev. the Archdeacon of Baraftaple. By Fames Parkin, A.M. 
Publifoed at the Riqueft of the Clergy then prefeat, 4f0. 156 
Law. 1793- 


However we might be difpofed to differ in opinion with Mr. 
Parkin, upon one fubje& of difcuffion incidentally introduced, it 
will be but juflice to declare, that we have received much pleafare 
from the perufal of his fermon ; which, exclufive of its pertineace 
to the occafion, is, as a compofition, deferving of praife. The 
turn of the Introduétion is particularly happy. 


‘ In the firft clafs of uncontefted truths, and which feem te 
carry the fulleft conviction with them, are extorted truths :— 
thofe truths, which iffuing from the mouth of an adverfary, ia 
direct oppofition to the caufe which he withes to fepport, operate 
with a force irrefiftible. Before fach confeffions, all dbjeGions 
vanifh, every fcruple is removed, all doubt is extinguifhed. Ia 
the number of thofe extorted truths, we may rank, I prefume, 
the declaration in the text, where with furprife we behold evil {pi- 
rits themfelves compelled to bear teftimony to the trath of the 
gofpel, and of thofe who preached it.—Thefe men are the fer- 
vants of the moft high God, which fhew unto us the way of fale 
vation.’ ~ 

‘ The teftimony here brought forward, it is readily acknow- 
ledged, was repeatedly rejected, both by our Saviour himfelf, and 
by the apoftles after him,—It was totally unfoitable to the chae 
rafter, and contradictory to the miffion, of our bleffed Lord, that 
he fhould ever admit of fupport from thofe powers, wiofe influe 
ence on the lives of men he came to deflroy. ‘* What fellawhhip 
could light have with darknefs, what communion Chrift with Be- 
Jial ?”? Their confeffions, their declarations, as fullying the pu. 
sity, as derogatory to the dignity, of the kingdom of righteoul. 
nefs, were treated: with merited contempt, and fentenced to a difs 
graceful filence,’ 

‘ The behaviour of the apoftles was fimilar’ to that of their 
-Lord and Mafter, in fimilar circumftances, It was conduted on 
the fame principles. Conceffions and overtures of thofe, their 
adverfaries, 
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adverfaries, they wholly reje&ted, as utterly ufelefs to the caufe of ' 
truth, and what would neceffarily fubject them to a fufpicion, of 
being confederates in iniquity, and leagued together to deceive, 
and impofe upon, mankind. 

‘ Such then appears to have been the conduc of our bleffed 
Lord and his apoftles on this occafion. At this diftance of time, 
and in a fituation of the world, very different from what took 
place at that period, we may perhaps be allowed to view this tefe 
timony to tke truth of our religion and to the preachers of it, 
with lefs fcruple, and in a light fomewhat different. When we 
fee the minifters of darknefs and of falfehood, compelled to bear 
witnefs to the light and the truth, we are juflified, I think on ra- 
tional grounds, in fuppofing, that we there manifeftly fee the im- 
mediate finger of God.—But without preffing this confideration 


too far, or giving its poffibly, an undue weight, we may ftill be — 


allowed to confider thefe words, independently of, and without 
reference to, the character of the {peaker; and as truly defcrip- 
tive of the perfons, of whom they were fpoken, as well as point- 
ing to the duty and office of all, who, after them, fhould labour 
in the caufe of righteoufnefs, in enlightening the world with the 


faving truths of the Gofpel :—that they allio are <* fervants of — 


the moft high God, and that they fhew unto men the way of fal- 
vation.” | 


4 Sermon preached before the Mayor and Corporation at St. George’s 

Church, Liverpool, on Sunday the 30th of December, 1792. By 

- the Rev. Samuel Renfoaw, M.A. formerly of Brazen Nofe Col- 

lege, Oxford. Publifbed at the Requeft of the Mayor, id 15. 
Kearfley. 1792. 


A loyal, orthodox, and well-written fermon. 


A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houfe of Commons, at St, 
Margaret’s, Weftminfter, on Weduefday, Fan. 30, 1793: being 
the Day appointed to be obferved as the Day of the Martyrdom of 
King Charles 1. By the Rev. Thomas Hay, A. M. Chaplain ta 
the Houfe of Commons. 4to. 1s. Walter, 1793. 

We fee nothing in this fermon to diftinguifh it from the general 
run which the anniverfary produces, and long, perhaps, it will 
be, before we fee one that will rival thofe of Warburton and Pore 
teus.—Why the laft rightrev, author fhould have excluded this dif- 
courfe from his volume we never could conjeéture. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
at the Vifitations held in the Year 1793. By Robert Peirfom, 
A.M. Publifoed at the particular Requeft of the Clergy. 410. 
1s. Baldwin. 1793. 

We are very pompouily told in the title, and (left it fhould be 
overlooked :irere) in the dedication alfo of this work, that it wag 


} | publithed 
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publithed at * the particular requelt,’ of the clergy to whom it was 
addrefled: We fufpect our worthy archdeacon not to have {melt 
out the flattery conveyed in this requifition, which certainly has 
brought him into a fitvation, in which he by no means appears ta 
advantage, ‘The arguments enforcing the neceflity of fubordina- 
tion and regular government, and thofe on the inequality of con- 
ditions among mankind, are feeble and common place ; and our 
readers may judge of the author asa philofopher, by the follow- 
ing paflage, in which he attributes the feelings of gratitude to an 
infant. 

« Marks of gratitude too, for affiftance, fhew themfelves at a 
very early period. For no fooner does the helplefs infant begin 
to difcover the tendernefs of its mother by her fmiles, than it en- 
deavours to make every return in its power for the fupport and pro- 
tection it receives, by the moft pleafing and endearing emotions.’ 


Chriftian Politics: a Sermon, preached to a country Congregation, om 
Friday, April 19, 17933 being the Day appointed for a generat 
Faft, By William Mavor, LL D. 8vo. 6d, Rivingtons. 1793. 
Dr. Mavor in this very loyal difcourfe hath remarked : 


* So effentially neceflary is focial and civil order to the very exe 
iftence of man, that in many places of f{cripture we find the moft 
exprefs injunctions to be fubjeét to principalities and powers, with- 
out the lealt reference to their unworthinefs, or the anreafonable 
extent to which they may carry their authority.” 

We apprehenc however that this affertion is unwarranted by fac, 
notwithitanding the words of the text, and is contrary to the plain 
diftates of common reafon and fenfe. The latter of thefe pofi- 
tions the doctor himfelf is difpofed to admit, from the obfervation 
with which his affertion is ended, and the words of the original 
are far from implying that paffive fubmifion they are. faid to ine 
join. 

With the chief air of the ‘difcourfe, the following note is not 
altogether confiftent. 


* From an impartial combination of caufes and effects, and a 
candid review of pait events, perhaps it is not unreafonable to 
fuppofe, that had it not been for the original league of the del- 
potic powers againft the nafcent liberty of France, or rather their 
unfuccefsful effurts, Louis XVI. might at this time have been 
alive, and the deferved idol of a people he really loved. I pre 
fume not to be fufficiently acquainted with the motives that gave 
rife to this league in regard to France; but is it uncharitable to 
afcribe it to fear for themfelves, rather than conceto for a brother 
monarch? [n regard to Poiand we cannot be deceived. The fame 
combination has there-overturned a conftitution which one of the 
moft virtuous and enlightened of kings had prepared for his coun- 
iy, 
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try, actuated by no ambition bat that of proving himfelf its bene. 
faitor. It has by its interference in this inftance fufficiently de.’ 
veloped the dark features of defpotifm ; and taught Britons to 
watels with a jealous eye every exercile of power over the interna} 
concemns-of any independent nation’ Our wife and virtuous mi- 
nifiry at the commencement of the prefent war, very conftitution. 
ally difavowed any intention of interfering with the internal regu. 
fations of France ; and were its principles and its pra&ices more 
deteftable than they are—-and aggravation is fcarcely poffible—jt 
is a queftion politicians alone can folve, whether we thould be juf- 
tified in combating by force the excefs of liberty or of flavery in 
any country, farther than it a¢tually affeéts ourfelves or ourallies; 
A king who reigns in the hearts of his fabje&ts needs not the fame 

ution with thofe who only command theirs.—The tortuons 
policy of defpots fuits not thofe who fieht ander the facred pano- 
ply of liberty. Yet if ever the dereliction of a principle which 

ars to be founded in nature and in the imprefcriptible rights 
of nations to legiflate for themfelves, could be neceflary and al. 
Jowable, the prefent fituation and conduét of France, where mad- 
men armed with legiflative authority are wildly fcattering™ fires 
brands round them, would fanétion it beyond the precedent of any 
former times.” , 


The detail, made up as appears from newfpapers, which the 
doftor gives for the information of his audience, is not very ac- 
curate; but if the preacher be right as to the eects produced by 
the original league of the defpotic powers againft the liberties of 
France, to thofe powers does the guilt belong of the exceffes {6 
criminally caufed. 


4 Nation reminded of its Tranfereffions ; being a Difcourfe, delivered 
at Beun’s Garden Chapel, Liverpool, on Account of the public Faft, 
cx April 1g, 1793. By Robert Lewin. 8vo. is. Richards 
fon. 1793- 

This is a plain and rational addrefs, but not remarkable for 
any novelty of argument. From 2 Chron, ch. xxviii, and 10: v. 
the author enlarges on the neceflity of Jooking to our own condud 
as individuals, and attending firictly to the performance of thofe 
religious and moral duties which alone can make us accepted, as 
a nation, in the fight of God. He reproves ina very fuitable 
manner thofe who break the fubbath, who outrage the name of 
the deity, who indulge vicious propenfities, and who are fraudu- 
Jent in their dealings. Near the end of his difcourfe, he turns 
his view to the miferies which prevail in a neighbouring country, 
and infifts on the neceflity of our unfeigned thankfulnets to God, 
4or having preferved this kingdom from fimilar calamities. Yet 
he very properly awakens us to a fenfe of what is culpable amongt 
ourfelves, by the repetition of his text—‘** But are there not with 


you, even with you, fins againft the Lord your God. 
Tw 
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Tavo Sermons, preached at the Affixes for ihe County of Bedford, in 
March and Fuly, 1792. ~ By Fobn Buchanan. Svo. 1% 
Nichol. 1793- 
The text of the former fermon is : 


« Romans, chap. xiii. verfes 3, 4, and 5. 


« Rulers are not a terror to good works, bat to the evil. Wile 
thou then not to be afraid of the power? Do that which is good; ° 
and thou fhall have praife of the fame: for hv is the minifter of 
God to thee for good. But if thow do that which is evil, be 
efraid : for he beareth not the {word in vain; for he is the mini- 
fter of God ; a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore ye muft needs be fubjec&t, not only for wrath, 
bat alfo for conicience fake.’ 


Of the latter: 
‘ Romans, chapter xii. verfe 13. 
« If it be poffible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.’ 


The fubjeéts are certainly applicable to the occafion, and the 
difcourfes not inferior to the generality of fach fermons. 


The Authority of Government, and Duty of Obedience. A Sermon, 
preached at the Cathedral Church of Durham, Feb. 3, 1793. By 
Charles Wefton, M. A. 8v0. 2s. Cadell. 1793. 

This worthy clergyman preaches up the doftrine of non-refift- 


ance, but in terms that only ferve to thew how wide a difference 
may be made to exift between preaching and reafoning. 






a . ail 
4 


Obfervations on a controverted Paffage in Fuftin Martyr, p. 47 
Edit. Benedi@. Hage Comit, 1742. Alfoupon the Worfhip of 
Angels. gto. 18. Od. Richardion. 1793. 

The paffage in queftion is this: 
© Evbevde noes AGcos xixrnusba’ was Groroyeuty Tar TotW? vopsCocsvoy Sexv, 

Abeos Eas, ann Bx Te aarnbesare, Nab HT POE Oincerocurnc, nos cwPeoru- 

Sy Kas TwY AAWY UpET WH, GETS AMT TE nannans ©zw. AAA’ exsworte, xas 

Ty wae QUT viov erborra, nas ov ‘alavra 7 MLAS TAUTH, Mab TOY Tey BAAwsS 

itropey wy noes eSop.08e cs rey ayabwy Ayyirwy FeuTovy  veyn~me TE Fo TeoPyrimor 

ocouebar, HAs WROCKULIOUAE’s Aoyw Hab arnbera vs AQVTES, Nai WavTs Bovrousves 


wales, ws edsdy Onur, alborare magadrdurTeg. 


The learned Benedictine, who publifhed the edition here re- 
ferred to, tranflated the paffage thus: 


* Atque Atheos quidem nos effe confitemur, fi de opinatis ejuf- 
modi Diis agatar : fecus vero, fi de veriffimo illo, et juftitiz, ac 
temperantiz, ac ceterarum- virtutum, patre nulla admixto vitio« 
fitate, Deo. Sed eum et Filiom, qui ab eo venit, ac nos ifta do- 
cuit; et czterorum, qui illum affectantur, eique aflimilati funt, 
bonorum Angelorum exercitum, et Spiritum propheticum colimus 
et 
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etadorsmus, ratione et veritate venerantes, et ut quifque difcere™ 
voluerit, citra invidiam ut edotti fumus, impertientes. Prafat, 


Pars 11. p. xxi.’ 


Our author, however, being perfuaced that the wor hip of an- 
gels is not here recommended, gives the verfion annexed :— 


¢ In confequence of this, we are called Atheifts: and we fairly. 


confefs that we are fo, in refpect to thole pretended divinities, 


but far otherwife, « refpec to that moit true God, the Father of 
all righteoufnefs and wifdom, and of every other virtue, without 
the leaft mixture of depravity. For, we reverence ani worthip 
both Him and his Son, who proceeded from him ; and wo afford. 
ed us this knowledge (of God and Chrift) ; and afforded the fame 
to the whoie hoft of his other excellent meffengers, the good ane 


gels, who minifter to him, and are made like him. We likewife 


reverence and adore that Spirit, from whence proceeded all pro- 
phecy, affording towards it a true and rational worfhip; and we 


are ready toimpart freely to all, who are willing to be inftru@ed, 


the fame information that we have received.’ 


The grounds upon which this tranflation is given, are fatisfac- 


torily affigned in the context. 
The fenfe of Coloff. ii. 18 is alfo thus expreffed :— 


* Let no man deprive you of the reward of your faith, by com- 
ing to you with an affected thew of humility; and the doétrine of 
angel-worfhip: proudly intruding -himfelf into things which he 
never faw, being vainly puffed up with carnal notions.. Who do:s 


not ftrongly and indiffolubly attach himfelf to Chrift (and to Chrift 


folely) ; who is xeQadn t8 -wparos, the head of that body of which 
the Chrifiian church is formed; (and who only is to be worfhip- 
ped). . Which body, analogous to the human, being managed 
and conduéted by certain finews and ligaments, that is, .by con- 
nections and relative co-operating powers, produces that {piritual 
increafe which has been appointed by God.’ 


This difquifition feems to have been undertaken for the purpofe 
of convincing the French clergy amongit us. In the pious fenti- 
ments with which it clofes we heartily join.. 


«Tt is my hope, and ardent with, that all, who profefs the 
name of Cirift, may be bleffed with true Chriftian fortitude, and 
be open to due conviction, That ail blind attachment may ceafe 
throughout the whole church ; and every prejudice, however in- 
vetcrate, be removed. That we may all perform that rational 
fervice, fo repeatedly recommended; by facrificing every ob- 
flacle, which interferes with the truth, to the glory and true wor 
fhip of God, and God alone.’ 


A Token 
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A Token of Loyalty, to bis Majefty King George the Third, Se. 
being the Subftance of a Sermon, preached on the Morning of the 
laft general Faft Day, April 19, 1793. By the Rev. Michael 
Waugh. 8vo. 6d. Gill, Leeds. 1793. 


An incoherent rhapfody, probably well meant, in favour of re- 
pentance and humiliation. Alfo annexed, are hymns.compofed 


on the occafion. 


Letters on Chriftianity. By James Edward Hamilton, Efg. Sve. 
ae 4s, Johnfon. 1792. 


The letters here fubmitted to general perufal, are fome of the 
mot extraordinary we ever have read. They contain fo many 
proofs of labour and invention, falfe reafoning and felfconceit, 
‘as we could fcarcely have fuppofed poffible to unite in one mind. 
The Preface gives an account of the author’s exploits in the field 
' of controverfy, together with the reafons that induced him to en- 
ter upon it, and the means of illumination that guided his courfe. 
Amongft other obfervations in which Mr. Hamilton befpeaks the 
implicit confidence of his readers, we have this: 


‘ Itis a very general notion, that an accurate knowledge of 
ithe Hebrew language is-indifpenfably neceflary to enable one to 
treat of the principles of the Chriftian faith: I confefs, however, 
‘that I am of a very different opinion, With refpeét to the text 
and expofitions of the original Hebrew, in what concerns thofe 
mportant paflages from which the orthodox deduce the peculiar 
articles of their faith, there is no difpute : or, if one or two pafa 
fages be difputed, yet it is of little confequence while fo many 
others remain, from which they equally flow ; and no Chriltian 
hitherto, IT apprehend, has been prefumptuous enough to queftion 
‘them’a!l : I fay then, that while there are fo many paffages which 
without perverfion {apport the Catholic faith, it is abfyrd to con- 
tend againft it without maintaining the whole of Scripture to bea 
forgery ; which no Chriftian has hitherto ventured upon. The | 
doing fo, I confefs, would appear to me to bea far more honour- 
able and candid mode of proceeding than by perverting it, and 
ingenious men of reputed learning, but highly refpeétable for their 
moral characters, impofing their perverfions on the unlearned, and 
thus laying a foundation for fanaticifm, though of a different {pe- 
cies from what has hitherto appeared. Moreover, it is well 
known that the fathers were very incompetently verfed in Hebrew: 
yet will any one fay, that, therefore, what they deliver concern 
ing Chriftianity is to be little regarded. If this be fo, how 
comes it, that every defcription of Chri(tians refers to them, and 
attempts to fupport its tenets from their authority. This fac 
proves what authority the fathers ought to poffefs with all unpre- 
jadiced Chriftians, notwithftanding their incompetency in the 
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Hebrew tongue. This incompetency in men of almoft uoivertal 
learning, as the writings imputed to them evince, has ever ap. 
peared to me very dificult to account for: and, in fad, is not 
otherwife to be accounted tor thao by admitting, which every 
one, who, without prejudice confiders all circensBansll concern. 
ing Chriftianity, that the Hebiew Scriptures are only a tranfla. 
tion from the Greek of the Septuagint : : but thar the im poftors 
who had forged the Septuagint, afterwards finding, that what 
they had done did not perfectly anfwer their intention, of hay. 
ing it to fupport them in repelling the objedtions of the adverfa. 
ries of Chriftianity ; to effeé&t which they altered the Hebrew 
text, a language that it does not appear their Opponents under, 
ftood ; and though the Septuanint might Rave got into the hands 
of the adverfaries of Chrifiianity, it does not fol low that the He. 
brew ever did, for of nothing were the ancient Chriflians more 
watchful about than to keep their facred writings out of the hands 
of all, but the bifhops, and thofe priefts only in wh fe prudence 
and difcretion the bithops could repofe an entire confidence.’ 


But, gentle reader, be no wife furprifed at the profundity of 
difcovery this paflage difplays, for the "Squire ¥s not yet, as he 
thinks, arrived at the bathos. In his xxivth page, he adds :— 


‘ Herearrer, J confe/s, I fhall not be furprifed thould I be 
led by invettigation to conciude that the Vulgate Latin was the 
original of our prefent Greek text of the New Teftament.’?  ~ 

To point out the hundreth part of the groundle’s fancies and 
futile fuggeftions from which this wild Irifiman cenclude- he hath 
fubverted the Chriftian religion, wou!d far exceed any limits wa 
could allow to his work; but exclufive of this, we fhould deem 
ourfelves unpardonable, were we to obtrude them on the patience 
of our readers, 

The next publication we expect from this author, is a proof of 
the divinity of the new religion of Paris. 


(SE 2 Fy RE Ee 
Sonnets, By a Lady. 4to. 25. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 


The Sonpet, though an exctic’in Englith poetry, has been’ fo 
much cultivated of late years, and ef, seclally fince Mr. Bow'es 
and Mrs. Chorlotte Smith have gratified the public ear with tieit 
elegant product ons of th’s defeription, that, to fay the truth, we 
begin to be almoft fatiated with /oawets; and when we fee that word 
in the tit'e-page, are ready to cry out with Madame de 





who threw her fips rat the poor poet as fhe faid it; * Quof ene 
core ‘des Racans.’ ‘ The produtions of this lady are not very well 
calculated to cure cur mpatience ; they are all of the penfive, or, 
to {peak more prop erly, of the complaining kind, ata they are 
full of inaccurecies, which, one wou! d imagine, a kind friend 
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might have correéted. Such for inftance are—J’ve bade, for I have 
idden  difplay in the third perfon, made to agree with a noun in 
he fingular naumber— 


« And {pare the wretch whofe road but thorns di/play.’ 


Thou lurk’d, for thou lurkedft. The following couplet, which 
concludes one of the fonnets; is equally admirable fér poetry and 
grammar ; | 

‘« For reafon ever muft my foul attach, 
Her polifh’d charms embelliihes a thatch." 


To counterbalance; as far'as the author enables us {6 to do, 
thefe unfavourable impreflions, we give the following piece; which 
we think much the beft in the colleétion: 


THe YEwW-TREE 


* Beneath the branches of yon facred yew, 
Whofe folemn fhade o’erfpreads each lonely grave, 
While flowly knolls the bell for duties due, 
Affembling fwains the village-tidings crave. 


With eye ferene—a parent mark’d the fpot, 
«© And here, my child, when nature’s fine is paid,” —« 
The words funk deep—nor diftant was his lot, 
For foon below thefé boughs I faw him laid ! 
Scarce could revolving Spring one garland fpare 
To deck (all wet with tears) his mach-lov’d tomb; 
Ere its fatt-grated doors again prepare 
To give another mournful tenant room. 
Again unclos’d —— by that fad marble fee 
How fatal death’s devouring dart to me.’ 


Divine Poems and Effays on various Subje&s: By Maria de Fleury: 
With recommendatory Prefaces, by the Rev. Mr. Willis; Rew 
Mr. Towers, and Revi Mr. Ryland. 8v0. 35. fewed. * Wil- 
kins, 1791. 

Whatever advantages poetry may derive from enthufiafm, we 


are much afraid that effufions proceeding from the ¢nthufiafm of 
piety are, however powerful the ftrains, 


‘ Unfit in thefe degenerate times of foame, 
To catch the heart or ftrike for honeft fame.’ 


To minds, however; ftrongly imprefled with the important truths 
of Chriftianity, and to hearts glowing with love and gratitude to 
its divine founder, the prefent volume of poems and meditations 
cannot fail to be highly acceptable. ~ The good and pious woman 
who offers them to the public, feems, independent of religious 
fentiments, endowed with a fertile and vigorous imagination, and 
bating the exiberance which naturally attends’a mind heated with 
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fubjeéts which tranfport beyond the cold limits of corre& writing, 
pofleffed of no contemptible portion of poetic genius, and of x 
very confiderable power of poetic expreflion. Confidering the ex. 
cellent motives which induced the writer to lay thefe produdions. 
before the public, and the foothing pleafure which a mind, fuch 
as hers, mult experience from fervent ejaculations of thank(giving 
wr praife, poured out tothe author of divine mercy ;: it muf be 
© clay cold head, and lukewarm heart,’ that could bring them ‘to: 
i bar of rigid criticifm, or, by the fhafts of wit and ridicule, 
difturb the peace of one who, in her addrefs to-the reader, mo- 
deftly pleads inabilities which we cannot perceive, and adduces 
eircumftances of diftrefs, which muft not only incline * she joft 
and gentle band of candour to draw a veil over inaccuracies,’ but 
 fereen them from every /everity which criticifm might inflict.’ . 


The following is a fhort and fair fpecimen of thefe poems. It 
is part of a hymn of praife to the Supreme Being :' | 


«On thee, the ocean of unbounded love, 
My foul embarks her all, commits to thee 

Her cares, her fears, her wants, and longs to prove’ 
An everlafting refuge, Lord, in thee. 


On thy kind bofom FE would fain recline, 
My Saviour God. OO let'thy prefence cheer ! 
Thy fpirit guide, and guard and feal me thine, 
Lead and dire& me while I fojourn here. 


‘Then in the realms of bright celeftial day, 
My foul thal! blefsthee in fublimer lays ; 
Shall fee thy glories in their full difplay, 
And fing a fweeter, nobler fong of praife.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Tour through Germany. Containing full Direfions for travelling 
in that interefling Country: with Obfervations on the State of 
Agriculture and Policy of the different States; very particular De+ 

' Seriptions of ihe Courts of Fienna and Berlin, and Coblentz and 
Mentz. With the Banks of the Rhine, the prefent Theatre of 
War. Illuftrated by a Chart, with the Route coloured. 8v0. 
6s. Boards. Kearfleys. 1793. 


We cannot but notice it as a want of fairnefs, that the nature 
ef.this publication is not expreffed in the title-page, from the pe~ 
rufal of which we are led to imagine that we are going to be pre 
fented with an original work ; whereas in truth it is a compilation 
from the moft popular tourifts, as the author acknowledges in his 
jntroductory pages. 


« The prefent work was firf fuggefted tothe author, by a gen- 
ileman of his acquaintances deéfiring him to lay down for him, 
fome 
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fome direétions for travelling through Germany. In complying 
with his requeft he found the labour fwellupon his hands, and in 
eonfulting the various writers who have publifhed their tours 
through that part of Europe, and comparing them with his own re~ 
marks which he made ina journey to Vienna, Berlin, and Hano- 
ver, in the year 1786, and to Coblentz in the year 1792, he de- 
termined to collect the whole intelligence in one point, and offer 
it to the judgment of the- public, 

« The works of which he has availed himfelf are the Views on 
the Rhine, Tour of Dr. Burney, Travels of Mrs, Piozzi; Let- 
ters of doctor Moore ; and of baron Riefbeck ; the author travel- 
bed with the latter book in his poffeffion ; and altered and expung- 
ed whatever parts he found either doubtful or fuperfluous, 

« He has only to obferve he has not noticed one place in the 
dire&t tour but what he has vifited in perfon ; and the route he has 
marked down, is the one he himfelf purfued.’ 


Fora ufeful Itinerary this book is infinitely too diffufe ; amufing 
ftories, witty remarks and anecdotes the traveller ought to pick 
up ashe goes along, not to carry in his portmanteau; it is for 
thofe who ftay at home that entertainment for this kind is provid- 
ed. A prefént fate of Europe, or of any particular country of it, 
compiled from the later accounts we are in poffeffion of, would 
indeed be a moft valuable prefent to the public, but it would be a 
work of great care and labour, if properly digeited, and could 
not be accomplifhed by taking a page of one author and a page 
of another, but by amalgamating them all into one clear and 
confiftent account. What original information there may be in 
this work we have not difcovered ; nor is it eafy to do ir, fince the 
authorities are no where given, as we think it would have been 
defirable that they fhould. It contains however a great deal of 
pleafant reading, as may readily be fuppofed from the authors 
made ufe of; and the general view which is here given of the 
chief Germanic ftates may be profitable—at leaft to the editor. 


A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, in Anfwer to an Adver- 
tifement figned by the Grand Jury of the County of Leicefter, bis 
Grace, and many other Noblemen and Gentlemen, in Oppofition to 
the Advance recently made in the Price of Pofting. By an Old 
Inn-heeper, 8v0. 6d. Jotdan. 1793. 


A feeble attempt to juftify' a grofs impofition on the public, 
The advertifement alluded to, fignified an intention of giving en- 
souragements to fuch inn-keepers as would continue the price of 
travelling by polt-horfes at the ufual rate ; and we think the pub- 
lic greatly indebted to the noble duke and the grand jury of Lei- 
cefter, for their endeavours to counteract a moft unreafonable de- 
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Refieions upon the Education of Children in Charity Schools ; with | 
the Outlines of a Plan of appropriate InftruGion for the Children. 
of the Poor; fubmitted to the Confideration of the Patrons of 


Schools of every Denomination, fufported by.Charity. By Mrs). 
Trimmer. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 1792. 


Tn this fenfible and ufeful pamphlet, Mrs. Trimmer points out’ 
the imperfections of that mode of education which prevails in out 
common chairjty fchools, and which arifes partly from the children’ 
being taught to read more than they can underftand, and partly 
from the incapacity of thofe who are appointed to teach them, 
This is a ferious grievance and cannot be too much expofed. To 
obviate it, however, in the gentleft manner, Mrs, Trimmer pro- 
pofes feveral elementary books of religious and moral inftrudction, 
to be adopted by the patrons of charity fchools, and recommends - 
improvements in the management of charity children, which are 
highly deferving of attention. We have often joined in approbas 
tion of Mrs. Trimmer’s zeal and adtivity in promoting public edu- 
cation ; and the prejent tract, while it affures us that her zeal hag 
not abated, gives us at the fame time reafon to hope that her va- 
rious: recommendations have been already attended with confider- 
able fuccefs. 


An Addrefi to the Public, on a Subje@ new and interefiIng. By J 
Cook. 8vo. 15. Richardfon. 1793. 


The object of this Addrefs, is to recommend to public notice,’ 
a plan, different, as the author afferts, from any yet fuggefted, 
for reforming the morals and bettering the condition of the infant 
poor. He beftows, and we will add very juftly, great encomiums 
on the different fchools and focieties already inftituted for thefe 
purpofes, bat at the fame time alleges, that, though * produdlive 
of great good, they can never fully anfwer, public expeation, 
for this plain reafon,—the greater part of the objects they aim at 
are out of their reach.” We do not exaétly fee the matter in this 
light, but as every attempt like the prefent deferves inveftigation,; 
we fhall defcribe the author’s plan in his own words— 


« Let a law be procured to oblige every county in the kingdom 
to appropriate a competent portion of ground in fome retired but 
healthy fituation, and to ereét thereon a plain, but fubftantial and 
commodious building for the recepticn and training of vagrant, 
negiefted, and deferted children ; provided no one can be found 
already built, and in a proper condition and fituation for the pur- 
pote. 

‘ Let this be called the county-{chool of induftry, and Supported 
by a county rate. 

« Let the minifters, church-wardens, overfeers, &e. be dire&ted 
and enjoined to make proper enquiry throughout their refpective 
parifhes into the conduct, treatment, and attention of Po 
an 
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and fufpicious characters towards their children. And to reprefent 
{uch as are remifs, or incapable of training them up in the way of 
virtue, to the magiftrate.of the diftrit, who may fummon them 
to appear and aniwer for their unnatural condvét. 

« If the complaint be well found and fairly proved, let the 
magiftrate be empowered to transfer the child or children of fuch 
to the county-fchool, there to be kept, trained and inftruéted, ull 
they are fitted for fociety. And let the reafon affigned be inferted 
in the order for their admiffion. Namely—That the parent is ine 
capable or unwilling to give them a virtuous education. 

« Let the conftables, beadles, &c. be authorifed and fri@ly 
enjoined to feize and bring before a magiftrate, ali children feem- 
ingly deftitute, begging or ballad-finging in the ftreets; and fuch ° 
as are handed through the ftreets to excite the compaffion of paffen- 
gers: and after proper enquiry and juft caufe, the magiftrate to 
difpofe of them as above. 

« Let the judges have a power to fend thither the children of 
all criminals condemned or ftrongly fufpected of the crimes laid to 
their charge. - Provided, in this and in all cafes, no one of known 
and approved charaéter fteps forward to take on them the charge 
of their maintenance and education ; and gives fecurity for fo do- 
ing. The jury on the trial to decide on the expediency. 

* Let a certain number of members in the upper-houfe, and 
an equal number of members in the lower-honfe, have the fole 
appointment of nominating governors to theie fchools. And there 
cannot exift a doubt but that they would be careful to nominate 
men of property and probity; who would reckon public-utility an 
ample recompence.’ 


The Remembrancer : addreffed to young Men in Bufine/s. Shewing bow 
they may attain the Way to be rich and refpectable. v2. 6d. 
Parions, 1793 


This little work abounds with fhrewd maxims, well calculated 
for the end it profeffes, and is chiefly, if not entirely, extracted 
from Dr. Franklin’s works. The following is a fufficicnt proof 
of its utility : 


‘ Remember alfo that @ good Aayaithitap is lord of another man’s 
purfe. He that is known to be punctually and exattly to the time 
he promifes, may at any time raife all the money his friends can 
{pare : this is fometimes of great ufe, therefore never keep bor- 
rowed money an hour beyond the time you have promifed, for feat 
of difappointment 1 in future. The moft trifling actions that affect 
& man’s credit are to be regarded. The found of your hammer 
at five in the morning, or nine at sight, heard by a creditor, 
makes him eafy fix months longer. But, if he fees you at a bil- 
fiard table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when you fhould be 
at 
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at your bufinefs, he fends for his money the next day.- Finer . 
cloaths than he, or his wife wears, or greater expence than he aft 
fords himfelf in any particular, fhocks his pride, and he duns you, 
to humble you. Creditors are a kind of people, that have the 
fharpeft eyes and ears, as well as the beft memories of any in the 


world,’ 


The Knight of the Rofe. Ax allegorical Narrative; including Hif- 
tories, Adventures, Se. defigned for the Amufement and moral 
Infiru&ion of Youth, 12mo, 35.° Hookham and Carpenter, 
1793 
To imprefs moral truths upon the heart by the affiftance of the 

imagination has ever been a favourite defign with thofe who have 
devoted their labours to the inftruction of youth; but when the 
moral is trite, and the imagination languid, we fear the attempt 
will not be attended with much fuccefs. It is extremely difficult 
to make allegory at once juft and entertaining; the novelty of 
this fpecies of writing is worn off. We know, before we turn : 
the pages of the book, that talifmans will open rocks, and clues 
guide through labyrinths; that dadependence is a mountain nymph, 
and Fraud the inhabitant of a gloomy cave; that Ambition will 
beckon to the precipice, and Pleafure {pread her allurements in 
the bower; that the foield of Temperance muft preferve us from the 
forceries of Exce/i, and the pearl of perfe@ Judgment deftroy the 
illufions of Prejudice and Superflition. We are too well acquainte 
ed with the geography of thefe fairy regions not to know that 
Fortitude refides in a palace of adamant on the coaft of Calarity, 
and that the temple of Wi/dom is but a ftone’s throw from the pa- 
lace of Adverfity. We feel no furprize in hearing that the cafeet 
of Commerce was an inexhauftible fource of wealth; or that the 
princefs Adeline having faffered the ring of Caution to be ftolen 
from her finger by Credulity while fhe Sing fhe fhould fall under 
the power of Calumny, and by her be transformed into a toad, 
Thefe common places of imagination rather form a fpecies of hie- 
roglyphic writing, than any proper allegory.—Perhaps, however, 
we forget that there is an age to which all the/e images are not fo 
familiar as they are to eurfelves. Happy age, read then with- 
out delay, before you find infipidity under the mafk of entertain- 
ment, the fx princeffes of Babylon, and the ui aud of Pleasure, and 
the Knight of the Roje. | 


Bd 








